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Lawrence Strike Leaders Freed.— After a trial lasting 
six weeks, the jury in the case of Joseph J. Ettor, Arturo 
Giovannitti and Joseph Caruso returned a verdict of not 
guilty of murder in connection with the death of Anna 
Lopizzo during the textile strike in Lawrence last winter. 
Ettor, the leader of the strike and the central figure in 
the trial, thanked the court for the fair manner in which 
the case had been conducted. Ettor and Giovannitti 
were accused as accessories before the fact. The Com- 
monwealth maintained that by inflammatory speeches 
they had incited the riot in which the woman met her 


death. Caruso was accused of actual participation in 
the riot. The verdict has been received with general 
approval. 


Engineers Win Higher Wages.—The Board of Arbi- 
tration appointed to weigh the demands of the 30,000 loco- 
motive engineers of the Eastern railroads for an increase 
of wages and the objections of the railroad operators 
against such increase, granted to the enginemen higher 
rates of pay on certain work, but denied their contention 
for a standardization of wages and services. The chief 
contention of the railroads in opposing the engineers’ de- 
mands was that they were unable financially to meet the 
increased compensation asked. The Board of Arbitra- 
tion holds that if the railroads are unable to pay a fair 
compensation under existing rates, appeal for an increase 
is open to them with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The award is retroactive, running for only one 
year from May 1, 1912. This means that within five 
months the railroads of the East may be confronted by 
further demands from the engineers. The members of 
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United States Supreme Court, the Commissioner of Labor 
and the United States Commerce Court, and by Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
representing the railroads. 


Death of Maryland Senator.—Senator Isidor Rayner, 
of Maryland, died at his home in Washington on No- 
vember 25. He was born in Baltimore, April 11, 1850. 
Before he began his political career he was recognized 
as the most brilliant pleader of the Maryland bar. His 
fiery and eloquent speeches in the House and later in the 
United States Senate were widely heralded. He was at 
one time Attorney-General for Maryland and as counsel 
for Admiral Schley in the naval inquiry which followed 
the battle of Santiago, he made a national reputation. 
With the death of Senator Rayner the margin of Demo- 
cratic control in the next Senate will be dangerously 
narrowed, Senator Rayner’s death is the fifth, counting 
Vice-President Sherman, among the members of the 
upper Chamber in the last eight months and during the 
present session of Congress. 


Typhoon in Philippines.—Great loss of life and prop- 
erty has resulted from a typhoon in the Philippines. 
A cable to the Bureau of Insular Affairs the 
news had reached Manila of the destruction of Tacloban 
on November 25. The telegraphic communications were 
interrupted as a result of the storm, and the report of 
the great loss of life was therefore delayed. Three- 
fourths of the town, it is stated, was destroyed, and all 
feared 


says 


the remainder was seriously damaged. It is 
there has been a great loss of life in Tacloban, which 
has a population of 14,000. Capiz, the capital of the 
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province of that name on the island of Panay, reports 
the worst storm in its history. The town is the terminal 
of the railroad crossing the island from Iloilo, and has 
a population of about 20,000. The extent of the damage 


at Capiz is not known. 


Peru.—On November 4th Father Sanbrook, superior 
of the Franciscan mission in Putumayo, was received by 
the Pope, who gave him $400 to help the mission enter- 
prise. Three of the priests and the lay brother destined 
for this work are Irishmen. They are accompanied by 
a physician and some tradesmen, and will be provided 
with a small steamer to visit the river missions. Accord- 
ing to Peruvian statistics there were in that district in 
1906 about 50,000 Indians; and there are now but from 
seven to ten thousand. “I would have thought it another 
Miraflores,” said a Peruvian officer who had been in this 
bloodiest battle of the war against Chile, as he observed 
the thickly strewn bones in Putumayo. The barbarities 
equalled or surpassed all the worst deeds of the slave 
trade. They were perpetrated by half-breed natives im- 
ported from the British West Indian Islands, and all em- 
ployees of an English company. But it was Englishmen, 
with the Catholic missionaries, who had the courage to 
reveal and denounce the outrages; and England asked 
expressly for Catholic missionaries. The horrible deeds 
referred to are but an acuter stage of crime against the 
Indians, which has been continued since the destruction 
of the famous Jesuit reductions a century and a half ago. 
The efforts of the Holy See and the missionaries have 
often been hindered by radical South American govern- 
ments. Various vicariates apostolic have been estab- 
lished ; but in most of them the supply of missionaries is 
sadly inadequate. 


Canada.—The British Columbian Government has ob- 
tained from the Department of Fisheries regulations in 
favor of white fishermen. Hitherto the salmon fishers 
have been almost exclusively Japanese attached to the 
packing companies, which furnished boats and nets. In 
future, white men working their own boats, will have a 
During the last 





preference in the matter of licenses. 
few months some 30,000 head of cattle have been sent 
to the United States from the Western Provinces. Not- 
withstanding the duty of $27 a head the sellers earned a 
cent a pound more than if they had sold in the Canadian 
market.——The Provincial Legislature in Saskatchewan 
has appointed a committee to examine into the alleged 
interference of the Federal Government in the late Fed- 
eral elections in that province. The Royal George 
has beén floated by means of air tanks introduced into 
the leaking compartments, and has reached Quebec under 
her own steam. A dispute is now likely to arise con- 
cerning the ownership of the vessel. The Canadian 
Northern Railway looked upon it as a total loss and 
abandoned it to the underwriters. Now that it has been 
saved, less seriously injured than was supposed, the 








company wants to keep it. The solution will turn upon 
whether there was a real abandonment. 


Great Britain —The Goverrment has retained the seat 
for Bolton, vacant by death, but with a reduced majority. 
In the general election it had a majority of 1,661 on a 
poll of 18,955; in the late coatest its majority fell to 
1,176, on a poll of 18,846. Free trade against Tariff 
Reform was the chief issue, though the Unionists intro- 
duced the Home Rule question. In the Bow and Bromley 
divisions of Tower Hamlets the condition was ex- 
traordinary. Mr. Lansbury, an Independent Socialist, 
supporting the Government in the main, but opposing 
them on the Insurance Bill and favoring female suffrage, 
resigned in order to have his conduct approved by his 
associates. To have put up a Liberal against him would 
have ensured the return of a Unionist. Nevertheless, on 
the grounds that a half-hearted supporter is better than 
an out and out enemy, the Government let the electors 
know indirectly that it would prefer them to support 
Mr. Lansbury, although his victory would appear to be 
a condemnation of its policy. The Suffragists worked 
hard for him, but his majority of 863, on a poll of 7,767, 
was changed inte a minority of 751, on a poll of 7,333, 
and a Unionist takes his place. That English public 
feeling is much changed regarding the Balkan Peninsula, 
is shown practically by the fact that subscriptions to the 
Balkan Red Cross Fund is over £30,000, while the ap- 
peal for the Red Crescent Fund has been almost fruit- 
less. A few years ago the reverse would have been the 
case——The Suffragists are destroying letters in the 
street boxes by means of chemicals, so that people are 
forced to take their letters to the post offices. From her 
safe retreat in Paris, Christabel Pankhurst, frankly law- 
less, announces that this is the necessary consequence of 
the defeat of the Suffragists at Bow and Bromley. 





Ireland.—An analysis of the figures of the famous 
“Ulster Covenant” shows what a political humbug the 
scheme was. There were more women than men on the 
list, the official figures being 218,206 males over sixteen, 
and 228,999 women. A Government return states that 
there are 205,317 old age pensions in Ireland, or 46.80 
per 1,000 of the population. The following counties 
have over 50 old age pensioners for each 1,000 of popu- 
lation: Armagh, Carlow, Cavan, Clare, Derry, Donegal, 
Fermanagh, Galway, Kerry, Leitrim, Limerick, Long- 
ford, Mayo, Meath, Monaghan, Queen’s County, Ros- 
common, Sligo, Tyrone, Waterford. The largest per- 
centage, 70.20, is reached in Roscommon. “This is the 
natural outcome of what happened in the famine period,” 
says the Jrish Catholic, “and of the great drain caused 
then and since by the emigration of men and women in 
the prime of life. The return of the number of pen- 
sioners for each administrative county shows that the 
proportion is highest in the counties within the congested 
area, and that it is lowest in the boroughs. From these 
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figures we can easily deduce that the means of the people 
in the congested areas must be extremely slender, while 
at the same time the duration of life is longer there than 
in the large urban areas.” The exhibit of Irish to- 
bacco attracted much attention at the tenth London 
Aonach, and the progress made in the industry was an 
evident surprise to the visiting public. Two years ago 
there were only five growers of tobacco in Ireland, now 
there are fifty-three, and their products are finding ready 
sale in London, Manchester and Liverpool. An in- 
dustrial exposition of native products has been opened 
with great success in Dublin, and, it is expected, will 
have a very beneficial effect in stimulating the manu- 
factures of Ireland, and their corelated commercial 
enterprises. The export of manufactured goods for 
1911 was estimated approximately at £27,000,000, or 
over 41 per cent. of the value of the total export. The 
import trade, on the other hand, showed that £33,000,000, 
or 49 per cent. of the total value of imports, was paid 
for manufactured articles brought into the country. 








France.—The Minister of Posts has decided that after 
December ist there will be a reform in the general de- 
livery of letters, Letters addressed with initials only will 
no longer be delivered to boys under 16 or girls under 
18. Doubts about their age must be solved by official 
documents. Even fully directed letters coming to the 
office will be given only after proof of identity. This 
measure was suggested by the discovery of Post Office 
scandals in the United States. An article by Rondet 
Saint on the imperial policy of the United States as ex- 
ercised already in Central America, has attracted con- 
siderable attention in Paris. He foresees an effort to 
Pan-Americanize the entire hemisphere, a step which he 
‘describes not as a “luxury of imperialism or national 
ambition” but a matter of necessity. He considers that 
the absorption of Central America will be accepted with- 
out protest from the other Powers. The country is 
excited at present by a report filed by Senator Dalimier 
on the postal telegraphic and telephone service. It de- 
clares that the neglect of the Government to erect power- 
ful wireless stations has left France at the mercy of 
foreign nations. The Eiffel Tower and the ordinary 
coast stations are unable to extend their radius more than 
four or five hundred miles. The Marconi Director at 
Paris, however, declares that the Senator’s report exag- 
gerates. The Eiffel Tower can communicate for a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles, both night and day. A feeling 
of dismay has followed the publication of Procureur- 
Général Loubat, one of the leading members of the 
French bench, showing the rapid increase of criminality 
in France. During last year 550,000 cases were adjudi- 
cated. Murders, parricides and poisonings had increased 
by 400; cases of manslaughter had doubled. As many 
as 100,000 cases had to be dismissed for want of sufficient 
evidence. In the Chamber of Deputies, General 
Messimy, the Minister of War, assailed the Teachers’ 

















Unions for teaching anti-militarism. He declared that 
at the very moment of the serious tension between France 
and Germany about Agadir, these were anti-militarist 
centres in 15 or 16 regiments, where plots to seize the 
officers were discovered so that mobilization of troops 
might be thwarted. The number of army deserters and 
of men who had not performed military service amounted 
to 80,000 in 1911. The declining birth rate in France 
has reduced the numberof recruits available for the 
army from 238,000 in 1906, to 215,000 in 1911. This 
assertion was also made in the Chamber of Deputies by 
Joseph Reinach. 





Spain.—The fiasco of the Ferrer meeting in Madrid on 
November 10 could scarcely have been more complete. 
It had been announced as a grandiose public demonstra- 
tion, in the name of progressive Europe, in fact, of the 
immortal fame of the founder of the Modern School, if 
indeed Ferrer could have been called the founder. It 
had been promised that Anatole France, Maxim Gorki, 
and several other radical persons would be present; and 
that public opinion would be definitely turned against 
Senor Maura and his conservatives. In point of fact, 
according to the press dispatches, the gathering differed 
in nothing from an ordinary anarchist meeting any- 
where, except in the smallness of its numbers. Only 
about 300 honored the occasion with their presence. 
Perez Galdos was not in the chair; but a violent speech, 
amongst several, was made by Ferrer’s successor, as 
leader of the Spanish revolutionists. Pablo Iglesias 
was in Paris at the end of last August, according 
to the French Antimasonic Review, in company with 
other delegates from Spain and Portugal, in order to 
promote a foreign press campaign against the Spanish 
monarchy, and to induce certain banks to finance a revo- 
lutionary movement towards the close of October. The 
widespread railway strike seemed to offer a favorable 
opportunity. A meeting attempted in Murcia a little 
before by the Barcelona agitator, Lerroux, was made im- 
possible by the temper of the people. Lerroux had to 
be protected by the police, and one of his followers was 
shot. 








Germany.—The simultaneous visit at Berlin of the 
Austrian heir apparent, Franz Ferdinand, and of the 
Chief of Staff of the Austrian forces, Blasius Scheuma, 
has created no small sensation. The latter, moreover, held 
special conferences with the German Minister of War. 
In addition the Russian attaché to the person of Emperor 
William has been dispatched to Russia with an autograph 
letter to the Czar; while Prince Henry, the Admiral of 
the German navy is, according to report, to be sent upon 
a diplomatic mission to London, The general sentiment 
at Berlin appears to be that although the danger of a war 
is not acute at the present moment, yet it is necessary 
to be in readiness and to make all needed preparations 
for such an event. For this reason an order for a vast 
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airship flotilla is expected. Already fifty new airships 
have been definitely ordered by the Prussian Minister 
of War. To quiet, however, the wild rumors which for 
a time were causing a disastrous run upon the German 
savings banks, the Imperial Chancellor was compelled 
to publish an official announcement that all statements 
of war preparations, said to be under way upon the 
German and Russian frontiers, were wholly groundless. 

Austria-Hungary.—A martial atmosphere pervades 
Vienna. 
and the stations have almost been turned into camps. 
All in actual need for traffic are at the dis- 


posal of the army, and all officers 


l'roops equipped for action parade its streets, 
trains not 
, including the reserves, 
have been summoned into camp, while the strictest cen- 
sure is being exercised upon every communication of 
news bearing upon military matters. The arrangements 
for an eventual mobilization of the army are rapidly be- 
ing made. Three parliamentary bills, presented by the 
Premier and dealing with this subject, were passed on to 
the committee without even the usual formality of a first 
reading. At a meeting of the Municipal Council the 
following resolutions were adopted, amid enthusiastic 
cheers for the Emperor: ‘The maintenance of peace 
is worth great sacrifices, but the economic prosperity of 
nations and the full blessings of industry are vouchsafed 
only to States which maintain peace, not by dishonorable 
forcefully, supported by the conscious- 
Three more bills, asking for a 


weakness, but 


just 


ness of a cause.” 
supply of horses, for financial aid to relatives of soldiers 
in case of mobilization, and for provisions to secure the 
service of private individuals in the matter of trans- 
The demands 
Austria-Hungary upon Servia were clearly 


portation, are likewise to be submitted. 
made by 
formulated in an official article published in the Fremden- 
blatt: “We again in the plainest terms declare that 
Austria-Hungary desires no special economic privileges 
in Servia. She is prepared to grant Servia all the nec- 
essary conditions for the exercise and development of 
commerce. She desires commercial and political agree- 
ments which shall safeguard the independence of Servia, 
shall other nations. Under all cir- 


cumstances, Austria-Hungary must provide 


and not exclude 
however, 
that her own trade can maintain its present standing, and 
that the free passage for her trade with the Orient, over 
Salonica, will be assured to her. Servia can more readily 
afford to give these guarantees than Austria can grant 
the Adriatic. This latter she 
opposes only in so far as it is sought by means of ter- 
ritorial acquisition.” Austria, says this paper, has re- 
duced her demands to a minimum, and can not possibly 
make any further compromises. In regard to the Servian 
problem, the Neue Freie Presse brings the further in- 
formation, that Count Berchtold, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs for the Dual Monarchy, has agreed to the 
formula of the English Premier, Asquith, that it is to be 
solved only in connection with the future determination 


to Servia an access to 


” 








of the territorial claims in the Balkans, which is to take 
into account the interests of the Powers. At Buda- 
pest, the Reform Club, in union with the Socialists, or- 
ganized a demonstration against the war. Loud cheers 
were given for the Republic, and outcries were raised 
against the Government and the Police. The latter were 
obliged to interfere, and were greeted with a shower of 
stones. Bullets were likewise fired against them, and 
many casualties occurred in the general conflict which 
ensued. 





Turkey.—The Servians ignoring the proclamation of 
Albanian independence have occupied the port of Durazzo 
on the Adriatic. This seems like a defiance of Austria. 
Meantime negotiations are going on for peace, and the 
fighting before Constantinople has ceased for the mo- 
ment. It is thought by some that in consequence of this, 
government bills looking towards mobilization are being 
prepared for presentation at Vienna, but the spirit of 
Austria is pacific, and the report of war preparation by 
the Powers is denounced as false. Macedonia is now 
being harassed by guerilla warfare started by liberated 
soldiers. - This fact, it is said, explains the arrest of 
500 Turkish officers and a number of civilians at Salonica, 
including Nazim Bey. The arrest is justified by the allega- 
tion of violations of parole, the officers having left Sa- 
lonica to join the Turkish army. Sir Edward Grey 
proposes a meeting of the ambassadors of the six Great 
Powers so as to avoid the separation of the Triple Alliance 
and Triple Entente into two opposing groups. The 
Turkish Cabinet has declared that as the four years’ test 
of constitutional government has proved a failure, the 
constitution framed by the Young Turks is abrogated. 
——It was announced on Friday that the Greek war ship, 
Doxa, dashed into the Dardanelles and did great dam- 
age to the Turkish forts. An army of 10,000 
Turks with 240 officers and 6 colonels, with 10 guns and 
a large amount of supplies, was reported on Nov. 29 to 
Dedeagatch. 











have been captured by the Bulgars at 
Adrianople has not yet yielded, but the 


All the stores have given out, while 


garrison is in a 
hopeless condition. 
the beseigers are receiving new reinforcements, Simul- 
taneously comes the news of the capture of the town of 
Dibra by the Servians. 


Korea.—Though in Japanese courts, as our correspon- 
dent observed in America’s issue for November 16th, 
new trials have hitherto been unheard of, a trial on appeal 
began at Seul, November 26, of the 106 Korean prisoners 
charged with conspiracy in 1910 and 1911 against the 
life of Count Terauchi, the Japanese Governor-General 
of the country. Baron Yun Chi-Ho a sometime Cabinet- 
Minister of Korea, retracted the confession of guilt that 
he made at the former trial and so did Kimuljun and 
six other prisoners. All maintained that the former con- 
fessions they had made before the Procurator were drawn 
from them either by torture or the fear of it. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Church and Eugenics* 
I 


That very able and illuminating English writer, the 
Rev, Thomas J, Gerrard, has gathered together into a 
brochure, under the above title, three recent articles of 
his on the relations of the Church and eugenics, one of 
which appeared in the Dublin Review for July, 1911, 
under the title: “The Catholic Church and Race Cul- 
ture”; the other two enriching the pages of the Catholic 
W orld, in June and September of the present year, being 
respectively entitled: “Eugenics and Catholic Teach- 
ing,” and “Sanctity and Racial Betterment.” Offered 
now together as a compact whole, with some additions 
and developments, they are at once a clear expression 
of what eugenists are aiming at, clearer by far than most 
eugenists themselves offer, and a convincing presentation 
of the only principles according to which what are called 
“eugenist problems’ may be completely and _ finally 
solved. 

Eugenics is at present very much in the limelight. 
Our magazines and newspapers are devoting a good deal 
of space to articles dealing with various phases of this 
so-called “science.’”’ One wonders where the justifica- 
tion is for calling it a science. At the recent Inter- 
national Congress of Eugenists, held in London, it was 
openly confessed, as it was evident from the papers 
read, that very little had been done except to gather 
together a relatively small number of facts; there was 
no coordinated system of principles. Without facts and 
without principles it is difficult to see how there can be a 
science. But let that pass. Let us call it, as its de- 
votees do, the “Science of Eugenics.” Father Gerrard, 
with a wide knowledge of the literature of the move- 
ment, examines it in the light of Catholic dogma and 
Church discipline, and demonstrates that, to use a 
favorite phrase of the eugenists, the greatest “eugenic 
force,” the only effective eugenic force in the world 
has been, and is, and will be to the end of time, the 
Catholic Church. 

The eugenic movement is of comparatively recent 
growth. Its founder was Sir Francis Galton, an English 
scientist, who was born in 1822, and died in 1911. He 
was, on his mother’s side, half first cousin to the famous 
naturalist, Charles Darwin. Galton was an able scientist, 
and in early life was an explorer of note, making a name 
also by his pioneer work in meteorology. In the sixties 
of the last century he turned his attention to problems of 
heredity, which occupied him up to death. His publi- 
cations relating to heredity and eugenics are very num- 


*Catholic Studies in Social Reform. A Series of Manuals, 
edited by the Catholic Social Guild. IV: The Church and 
Eugenics, By the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. St. Louis: B. Herder. 





erous. The second Huxley lecture of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, which he de- 
livered in 1901, may be said to have marked the be- 
ginning of contemporary interest in the subject. The 
lecture is entitled: ‘The Possible Improvement of the 
Human Breed under Existing Conditions of Law and 
Sentiment.’”’ For some years Galton maintained a Eu- 
genics Laboratory, which he endowed at his death. In 
England there exists a “Eugenics Education Society,” 
with its own organ, the Eugenics Review. In this coun- 
try a “Eugenics Record Office’ has been opened at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, which issues a Bulletin; 
and within the last few months a lectureship on eugenics 
has been established at the University of Virginia. So 
that there is very considerable activity displayed, con- 
‘siderable at least among certain classes; but the move- 
ment is far from being as widespread as one might 
gather from the utterances of certain enthusiasts. Like 
everything new and catchy, eugenics is quite the style 
at present among dilettantists and faddists. 

We owe the word “eugenics” to Sir Franics Galton. 
It signifies “good breeding’; not in the sense of good 
manners, but in the literal sense in which it is used by, 
let us say, agriculturists and on the stock-farm. The 
“Science of Eugenics” is defined by the Eugenics Edu- 
cation Society to be “the study of agencies under social 
control that may improve or impair the racial qualities 
of future generations, either physically or mentally.” 
The eugenist takes us up to the pinnacle of the gorgeous 
temple of modern civilization and shows us all the king- 
doms of the world, but not their glory. No; he points 
out to us their shame, the blots on our modern culture; 
and he tells us that he has the remedy, even if at present 
this remedy be in his own mind only vaguely defined. 
The blots he speaks of are criminality, feeble-minded- 
ness, including insanity and epilepsy, pauperism and 
hereditary disease. No one can deny that these evils are 
enormously and increasingly prevalent. 

Let us quote a few statistics. In 1908 there were 
149,901 inmates in our penal insitutions. We had 106,- 
485 inmates in our insane asylums in 1890, and 172,190 
in 1908. In New York State alone there were in 1910, 
32,657 insane persons in hospitals. This is about one in 
every 200 of the adult population. In 1890 the number 
in New York was 16,006. In twenty years, therefore, 
the number of insane has increased 104 per cent., whereas 
in the same time the population has increased only 52 
per cent. Of course, some allowance must be made for 
the fact that more insane are in institutions now than 
formerly. But the increase is appalling enough for all 
that. We pay in New York State yearly $5,659,942.76, 
one-sixth of the total expenditure of the State, for the 
care of the insane. In England and Wales there are 
149,628 mentally deficient (that is to say, feeble-minded, 
over and above certified lunatics). 

We are familiar with the ravages of “hereditary” 
disease, especially consumption and venereal diseases. 
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Now, here the eugenist makes a distinction between what 
he calls a racial poison and a racial evil. The three chief 
racial poisons, poisons, that is to say, that injure not only 
the individual affected, but also the race of which he is 
trustee, are alcoholism, lead-poisoning and venereal dis- 
Chief are deaf-mutism, 


feeble-mindedness, 


the racial evils 
insanity, 


Some eugenists include 


ease. among 


epilepsy, color-blindness, 
haemophilia and tuberculosis. 
criminality and pauperism. These poisons and evils, say 
the eugenists, must be purged out of the system of the 
human race. Their increase and propagation, they say, 
are due to two causes, heredity and environment; it is, 
consequently, by attention to the laws governing heredity 
and environment that we shall speed the parting of these 
extremely undesirable and unwelcome guests. 

The proposed end may be attained in many ways; by 
enlightenment of the masses as to the frightful nature 
of these poisons and evils; by segregation and steriliza- 
tion of the unfit; by legislation, especially legislation re- 
garding the housing and laboring conditions of the poor. 
All this is negative eugenics, as having to do with the 
prevention and propagation of the unfit and the unde- 
sirable, or of the transmission of the poisoned organism. 
Positive etigenics is to insure that only those persons 
shall marry whose offspring, as determined by the laws 
of heredity, are likely to improve the human breed. 
Hence, the need of eugenics record offices, of eugenics 
clearing-houses and eugenist certificates. Such, in bold 
outline, is the eugenics movement. 

Before we examine it in the light of Catholic principles, 
let us note a few striking facts about it. It is, first of all, 
to use a somewhat slangy phrase common nowadays in 
commerce and “a mighty large proposition.” 
The magnitude of such a task as improving the whole 
human race, even in one single characteristic, is, to say 
the least, enormous; and very often it appears as if 
eugenists failed entirely to realize its extent. But that 
More significant, 


finance, 


is, perhaps, not very much to the point. 
however, is the fact that the protagonists of the move- 
ment, for example, Galton himself, Dr. Saleeby, and Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson, in England, and Davenport and 
Bell, in this country, are disciples of a very advanced 
school of materialistic evolution. The books they recom- 
mend as “classics” in the new “science,” those of Weis- 
mann, Darwin, Malthus, Spencer and Forel (see the list 
at the end of Dr. Saleeby’s book: “Parenthood and Race 
Culture’) are “classics” also in the same evolutionary 


school. 

The mechanism by which hereditary characters are 
imagined to be transmitted is that of Weismann’s im- 
proved germ-plasm theory; at least that seems to be the 
accepted explanation among leading American eugenists. 
Furthermore, the illustrations most frequently used to 
show how the rearing of a better human breed is to be 
accomplished are decidedly animal; the rearing of the 
thoroughbred favorite illustration. 
Finally, and most significant of all, the final aim of the 


race-horse is the 








eugenist is a purely natural one, the rearing of a better 
human animal; the supernatural element is, bf most, 
either ignored or glossed over as of small import. 

Even where the religious or moral element is ad- 
mitted there is a clear tendency to make it subservient 
to the physical element, to the rearing of a better physical 
man. As Father Gerrard puts it: “Thus biology is 
given the place of first importance, for that is the science 
that deals with heredity and selection, Anthropology 
is brought into requisition as throwing light on questions 
of race and the institution of marriage. Politics in its 
broader sense is studied as a way of learning the re- 
lationship between parenthood and civic worth. Ethics 
is given a place as being useful for improving social 
quality. Then, lastly, religion is brought in and assigned 
the function of strengthening and sanctifying the sense 
of eugenic duty.” But Father Gerrard is careful to 
mention the increased stress laid upon the religious factor 
by some eugenists. To Dr. Saleeby eugenics is itself a 
religion; to Dr. and Mrs, Whetham, joint authors of a 
recent hand-book, religion is probably the supreme factor. 
Some lecturers on the subject in America have lately 
struck the same note. 

In the field of positive eugenics there is apparent on 
many sides a very peculiar narrow-mindedness. There 
is an almost incessant wail over the dying-out of the 
“first families,” in the United States, over the gradual 
disappearance of what has named itself the genuine or 
original American stock. Any other stock, German, 
Irish, Polish, Italian, French, and so forth, is generally 
completely ignored or classed as “alien.” The present 
writer recalls being present last season at a lecture on 
“Eugenics and War,” by a prominent American man 
In the course of the lecture the question 
“Is Eugenics nothing else 
For the lecturer 


of science. 
continually suggested itself: 
but the swan-song of a dying race?” 
kept insisting that the original race had been depleted, 
because the strongest of the “first families” went to war 
and did not return, whereas the weakest remained at 
Just as if thousands of the 
Passing over the 


home to propagate the race. 
“aliens” had not given their lives, too. 


- slur, however, let us ask ourselves if eugenics will save 


the first families? A college professor, under the cloak 
of anonymity for himself and his institution, recently 
made public the fact, that among his colleagues, down to 
assistant professors, the average family is just one-half 
of one child. “Indeed, excepting one family, not one of 
all the professors’ families during this entire period of 
nine years has received a single visit from the friendly 
stork.” And now read the following from a recent lec- 
ture by Charles Benedict Davenport, a leading American 
eugenist: “A study of the cause of the increase of 
dependents indicates that it is because the birth rate of 
the better class is constantly falling; a Harvard class 
does not reproduce itself, and at the present rate a 
thousand graduates of to-day will have only fifty de- 
scendants two hundred years hence. On the other hand, 
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recent immigrants and the less effective descendants of 
the earlier immigrants still continue to have large 
families, so that from one thousand Roumanians to-day 
in Boston, at the present rate of breeding, will come a 
hundred thousand two hundred years hence to govern 
the fifty descendants of Harvard’s sons! Such facts 
as these have awakened the people to a sense of the 
omnipotence of human breeding.” Such facts as these 
have awakened right-thinking people to the impotence 
of improving a race that will soon vanish; they have 
awakened, further, a consciousness of the crying nec- 
essity in our so-called upper classes of a good deal of 
that fear of God, which is the beginning of wisdom. 
M. J. AHERN, S.J. 


The English Divorce Commission 


The Commission for examining into the divorce law 
in England has ended its labors. Nine frankly secular- 
minded members present the majority report. Three 
representing the ecclesiastical mind have, under the lead- 
ership of the Archbishop of York, reported against any 
extension of the grounds of divorce; otherwise they agree 
with the majority that procedure should be made simpler 
and less costly for the poor and that the wife should be 
put on terms of perfect equality with her husband as re- 
gards every plea. 

The majority report begins with the state of the ques- 
tion. It notes that there are two views of divorce, the 
religious and the secular, and that its lay witnesses 
‘troubled themselves very little about the former. These 
were content to solve all questions on general Christian 
principles—what this means is obscure—and on common 
sense and the needs of human life,—upon the meaning 
-of which there can be no doubt whatever. The minority 
report introduces the Gospel, it is true, but the majority 
points out very justly that only Catholics maintain the 
indissolubility of marriage, adding, nevertheless, very un- 
justly, that these get practical relief from the doctrine of 
nullity. 

To find judges, journalists, sociologists, introducing 
this popular delusion into a report for parliament does 
not give one a high idea of their intelligence. They 
might as well have said that Catholics get practical relief 
from railway accidents and the influenza, both of which, 
when it is least expected, dissolve unhappy unions. If a 
marriage be proved null, the same comfortable effect may 
follow. But the insinuation accepted by the English 
multitude is, that whenever Catholics find that, for rea- 
sons recognized in the proposed legislation as sufficient 
for divorce, the marriage bond is heavy, they can obtain 
a declaration of nullity. This is not only absurd in itself, 
but against the witness of facts which anybody can ob- 
serve. For one who can obtain that relief, hundreds have 
to bear with their lot in patience; and were it not for the 
grace of the marriage sacrament and the Catholic’s super- 
natural life, instead of hundreds we might say thousands. 








The members of the Commission agreed that the notion 
of Parliament considering marriage as indissoluble could 
not be considered. This being the case, one may ask: 
what need was there for a Commission to consider the 
propriety of extending the grounds of divorce? If mar- 
riage be a dissoluble contract, why should one be obliged 
to live with a drunkard, to submit to cruelty, or to endure 
the ills that follow desertion until Parliament take action? 
Why even should one be obliged to suffer the mental 
worry engendered by mere incompatibility of temper? 
Life is short, its pleasures are few, why should it be made 
miserable for two persons if the contract by which they 
have bound themselves to one another be dissoluble? 
Who more fit to dissolve it than themselves? They have 
made it; let them rescind it and go in peace. The Com- 
missioners, all parliament, all England will answer that 
the injury to society would be too great to allow such a 
method to be tolerated. To those who hold, as we do, 
that God is the author of society, that he has created 
man essentially sociable, that the family is the funda- 
mental society, and that if this be corrupted all human 
society cannot but be vitiated in defiance of the Creator, 
the argument is good enough, and goes farther than those 
who urge it suspect, a long way towards proving that 
even in the natural order marriage is indissoluble. But 
for those who hold society to be a voluntary institution 
only, entered into by individuals to obtain certain mate- 
rial benefits, the argument should have but little weight. 
Though one may urge that some sacrifices must be made, 
the price of those material benefits, he can hardly pre- 
tend that they are to be bought at the cost of the most 
intimate misery the natural man can suffer, the sacrifice 
of the most perfect material happiness he can enjoy. 

Having laid down the dissolubility of marriage as a 
fundamental principle, the Commission, had it been logi- 
cal, should have deduced from it the perfect liberty of 
divorce, and told parliament that as the State does not 
marry people, but only gives official testimony to their 
marriage so as to enable them to vindicate the rights 
that spring from it, so its function is not to divorce peo- 
ple, but only to record their recission of the contract and 
the consequent cessation of all rights under it. Had the 
minority been logical they would have urged this on the 
majority, telling them that their only alternative was to 
recognize marriage as a divine institution over which the 
State has no control, that its dissolubility or indissolu- 
bility is to be settled by the divine law, natural or re- 
vealed, not by any legislation. They lacked the moral 
courage for this, and though they spoke timidly of Chris- 
tianity and the Gospel, they were content to admit with 
the majority that in England the dissolubility of marriage 
is not to be called in question. 

Their objections to the proposed amplification of the 
grounds of divorce were as utilitarian as those alleged 
in its favor by the majority. “Sixty-one per cent. of the 
marriages in England are contracted by means of the 
Church of England services with the words: ‘till death do 
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us part.’ Why stultify them?” If the digits were re- 
versed and instead of sixty-one per cent, only sixteen per 
cent. were so contracted, the objection, we suppose, would 


lose its force. “The public good of England would 
suffer.”” But as we have shown, if marriage is a dissolu- 


ble contract, the individual suffering springing from the 
forbidding of divorce is too great a price to pay for the 
public good. If God forbids divorce, He also gives grace 
to bear the burden of even an ill-assorted marriage: the 
State can do nothing of the sort for those the minority 
would compel to remain united. “The morals of the 
poor would be corrupted. They would lose sight of the 
sanctity of marriage.” This is a mere begging of the 
question. Once the dissolubility of marriage be admitted 
its sanctity is gone. Moreover, why should the poor be 
more moral than Lords of Appeal, Judges, Sociologists, 
Editors, not to say the upper classes at large? “It is 
against Christian faith.” But they discount this by con- 
fessing that they do not expect the State “to translate 
into acts of parliament those canons, however venerable, 
of the Christian Church which have been supposed by it 
to express our Lord’s mind as to divorce.” Certainly, if 
the value of these canons rests on mere supposition, and 
has no infallible authority behind it, such an expectation 
would be madness. “It would be destructive of the fam- 
ily and of social life.” What proves too much proves 
nothing at all. This reason is invaluable to prove that 
He who created man social made marriage indissoluble ; 
but once the dissolubility of marriage is admitted, they 
prove just as well that the family and existing society 
should be reformed, or abolished, as that divorce should 
be impeded. 

An officially grave objection is that the proposed am- 
plification of divorce would bring the Established Church 
into conflict with the State. Such a conflict is possible, 
but history shows that it is very improbable. We have 
but to consider how the Church is acting with regard to 
marriages with a deceased wife’s sister. According to 
the Church of England such marriages are absolutely 
null. The State legalized them and the Church had to 
act. Its action was not the precipitation of a conflict. 
“Let us keep cool and take time to consider,” was the 
watchword. Then the Archbishop of Canterbury began 
to speak of those marriages as irregular only. Others 
followed his example; and now the Bishop of Lincoln 
tells his clergy to let the parties to such irregular mar- 
riages contract before a registrar, and then, having sub- 
mitted them to a year’s disciplining—of what kind he 
does not say—to admit them to communion, or in other 
words, to recognize their marriage as valid. The same 
course would be pursued, no doubt, should the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Commission be car- 
ried into effect. The Church of England might ponder 
profitably the words of Sallust: “This many a day we 
have lost the proper terms for things . . . therefore 
the republic is next door to ruin.” 

Of course we should be very sorry to see divorce made 








easier. We write not in sympathy with the majority of 
the Divorce Committee, but to show the futility of re- 


fusing the only valid defence of the marriage bond. 
HENRY WOODS, S.J. 


The Real South America 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Bryce should lend the au- 
thority of his name to the already long list of those 
who give countenance to the insinuations and slanders 
so persistent and so plentiful when there is question of 
South America and its people. Mr. Bryce’s superficial 
observations and snap judgments, colored by uncon- 
scious bigotry, will stand unchallenged in the minds of 
many ill-informed readers. Not a few of them may be 
Catholics, unwilling to countenance publicly the open 
or covert attacks upon the religion of our southern 
neighbors, yet who grant in their inner heart that the 
Church in those regions has very much to account for. 
The glamor of a great name carries conviction in their 
minds. 

Yet testimonies are not lacking among impartial pre- 
sent-day travelers, writers and explorers, unstintedly 
favorable to the Church and her work, if Catholics only 
took the trouble to become so well acquainted with them 
as to put their own conscience at rest and stand their 
ground in the presence of the calumniator. And it is 
indeed remarkable that those travelers who have gone 
to the South American continent equipped with a 
thorough knowledge of its history, of its people and their 
customs, and above all of their language; that those who 
thus prepared have leisurely traversed the country with 
full opportunities of study and observation among all 
classes, have come back surprised, enthusiastic, and ready 
to give the lie at all times to that spirit of detraction 
or vilification bred of ignorance and superficiality, es- 
pecially where things Catholic are concerned. 

As an antidote to Bryce’s “South America,” there is 
in recent literature no better account of matters and peo- 
ples of South America than the two volumes of Dr. 
Mozans: “Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena— 
Along the Andes and Down the Amazon.” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1910 and 1912.) The work is not as ex- 
tensive in scope as is that of Mr. Bryce, but it is all the 
more thorough, as it embraces a rapid survey of lands 
and peoples in the West Indies, with a more extensive 
account of Venezuela, Colombia, Guatemala, Costa Rica; 
of Panama, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Brazil. And if 
the author carries out his long cherished plans of tra- 
versing the country from north to south by using the 
majestic inland waterways from Baranquilla on the Carib- 
bean to Buenos Aires on the South Atlantic, he will have 
given us a fairly complete ancient and modern history 
of that Southern Continent, less known now than it was 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As it stands, his work is of the greatest value for the 
student of history, for no statement is admitted with- 
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out copious references to the original sources, some of 
them little known or unpublished, and it will prove ex- 
ceedingly instructive and interesting to the casual 
reader wishing to be informed on topics, places and 
persons of the present and the past, so often and so 
mercilessly misrepresented or defamed outright. 

There is nothing to show that the author is a Catholic, 
but he is decidedly Catholic in his sympathies, and can- 
didly unbiased in his statement of facts. He has no 
prepossessions to cherish, no thesis to prove; he is a free 
and independent traveler, recording, not what he is told 
by some fourth rate authority, but what he has seen and 
investigated in person, in the interior as well as in the 
capitals, among Indians and peons, as well as among 
whites. 

A consideration of South America from a material 
standpoint need not arrest us long: in its majestic rivers 
and its giant mountains; in its dense forests and bound- 
less Ilanos are stored untold riches, but they are at pre- 
sent mere possibilities. Bolivar, the great Libertador, 
succeeded in throwing off the yoke of Spain, but he never 
succeeded in delivering his free subjects from them- 
selves, from internal strife, and the blight following in 
its wake. A brighter day is dawning, however, and 
unless all indications fail it will not be long before those 
warring republics, which have hitherto been their own 
worst enemies, will realize the benefits of peace and 
order. What Garcia Moreno accomplished in Ecuador ; 
what modern engineering has done in building the 
famous railroads to Oroya and Lake Titicaca; what tire- 
less industrial enterprise has accomplished in the Chicama 
Valley, are but forerunners of what the future has in 
store for those favored lands. 

From a cultural viewpoint the picture is of the 
brightest, and only the difference of language, or supine 
unconcern can account for our widespread ignorance of 
the intellectual achievements of our southern neighbors. 
Spanish Americans have always been an intellectual 
race, and if that be a sign of progress acceptable to the 
modern mind, it might be stated here that Bogota, on the 
high plateau of the Andes and without even a railroad, 
has more daily newspapers than Boston or Philadelphia. 
Indeed, the American newspaper is indigenous to the 
Southern Continent: “Lima was the first city in the New 
World to have periodicals like our modern newspaper. 
She had them, indeed, when but few cities in Europe 
could boast of such ‘expeditious messengers of intel- 
ligence.’ ” 

And it may bear repetition that in Lima 


“is found the oldest university of the New World, 
that of San Marcos. It was established in 1551, fifty- 
six years before the English settlers landed in James- 
town ; fifty-eight years before Hudson sailed into the 
bay of New York, and sixty-nine years before the 
Mayflower touched the shores of New England. 
By virtue of the charter it enjoyed all the honors 
and privileges of the University of Salamanca, one 
of the most noted seats of learning in Europe. It 





proudly points to a countless number of its alumni, 
who have won international distinction in science, 
letters, theology, medicine and jurisprudence.” 


For generations Lima was the centre of culture and 
learning in South America. During the greater part of 
the colonial period it was regarded as the Athens of 
South America, and was actually known by this name. 
The literary productions of her sons and daughters, who 
followed the schools of Seville and Andalusia, were of a 
high order of merit, and in many instances compared 
favorably with the masterpieces of the mother country. 
“But the literary output of Peru was not confined to the 
City of Kings. Literature was cultivated in other parts 
of the vice-royalty, notably in Cuzco and Arequipa, and 
with such success as to deserve the unstinted praise of 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega. Even in the obscure cor- 
ners of the Andes it had its votaries.” 

Nor do all honors belong to Peru. Quito, although 
until recently almost as inaccessible as the home of the 
Dalai Lama of Thibet, and almost unknown in the marts 
of commerce and in the cabinets of diplomacy, was by no 
means devoid of culture, or opposed to intellectual 
progress. 

“Its literary and scientific luminaries at times 
shone as brightly as those of its northern neighbor, 
Bogota, and their contributions to science and 
literature make a bright page in the annals of social 
advancement. As it is the oldest of South American 
capitals, so was it among the first to establish 
schools and colleges. The convent of the Domini- 
cans, founded by the Venerable Fray Alonso de 
Montenegro, became a home of learning immedi- 
ately after the conquest by the adelantado, Sebastian 
de Bellacazar. The College of San Andres was 
established by the Franciscans in 1556, and by royal 
cedula was endowed by Philip II, in 1562. San 
Andres was thus founded only two years later than 
the first college of Bogota, and but one year after 
the establishment of the University of San Marcos, 
in Lima. Several other important institutions of 
learning—colleges, seminaries and_ universities— 
followed San Andres in rapid succession, and be- 
fore the end of the century Quito was a veritable 
metropolis of schools and_ scholars. Curi- 
ously enough, Quito’s earliest poet was a brother 
of Spain’s illustrious saint and writer: Teresa 
de Jesus; and he was succeeded by many 
others. *% 


3ut whatever South America has and is, it owes it 
almost exclusively to its early missionaries, those hardy, 
fearless pioneers, disowned, slandered, forgotten. And 
the religious situation of South America deserves and 
will repay careful study. Mr. Bryce has waxed indig- 
nant at the bloody fate of Atahualpa, and the role played 
by Valverde. Dr. Mozans’ account is more discrimi- 
nating : 
“Unless history be entirely at fault in what it 
teaches us concerning the learning, the wisdom and 
the charity of Valverde, the first bishop of Cuzco, 


and his tender solicitude for the Indians, 
Valverde was very far from being the ignorant, 
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cruel, fanatical monk that has marred the pages of 
certain historians of the conquest of Peru. 

All that has been charged against Valverde in this 
sad episode bears the intrinsic marks of falsehood. 
+ oa ‘Personal sympathy, of course, would be 
wasted upon such a_ blood-thirsty wretch as 
Atahualpa’: in these words Fiske expresses his 
opinion of the ruthless fratricide and sanguinary 
despot whom some writers have pictured as ‘a con- 
fiding youth and a gentle lamb,’ but whose death, 
far from exciting sorrow, was the occasion of re- 
joicing throughout the empire. So universally was 
he recognized as a bastard usurper, as one who, ‘by 
a succession of cruel butcheries vainly attempted to 
exterminate the royal race,’ that he has never been 
admitted by the Peruvians into the list of their 
Incas. Even to this day, writes Markham, his name 
is held in universal abhorrence by the Indians, and 
is generally known as Aucca, or the traitor.” 


And here is some first-hand information concerning 
idolatrous practices in modern Peru: 


“There was a peculiar mound near where the 
cross was erected. It was what the Peruvian In- 
dians called ‘apachitas—a kind of adoratory or 
shrine of pagan origin, at which the Quichua way- 
farer is wont to make some kind of offering. It is 
usually a small stone or pebble. Sometimes it is a 
quid of coca, or a handful of earth, or a worn-out 
sandal. One of our peons added a pebble to the 
pile, while another cast on it a bunch of green 
grass, which he pulled from the wayside. Origin- 
ally, Padre Arriaga informs us, those apachitas 
were nothing more than idols to which votive offer- 
ings were made as a thanksgiving for relief from 
fatigue, or in order that the one making the offering 
might receive from the spirit of the place strength 
to carry his burden. So far as I could learn, the 
custom is now more a matter of habit than anything 
else, and is usually devoid of that superstitious 
character which it possessed in the time of the 


Incas.” 

The missionaries did their work thoroughly, and they 
did it well, and the chapter which Dr. Mozans devotes to 
‘Battlegrounds and Achievements of the Conquistadores 
of the Cross’ (Along the Andes and Down the Amazon, 
Ch. XXII, p. 422ff), is indeed a record of achieve- 
ments, moral, religious, and scientific as well, which has 
been only too steadfastly ignored. Among the many 
difficulties that confronted them, not the least was the 
great number of tongues spoken by the tribes. 


“What a laborious task must not, therefore, have 
been involved in the explanation of the Apostles’ 
Creed? It was well that the missionary confined 
himself to the fundamentals of religion and es- 
chewed such recondite topics as election, reproba- 
tion, adoption and justification, which John Eliot 
and his Puritan associates thought necessary to in- 
doctrinate the Indians before recognizing them as 
Christians. However, in a few decades the fol- 
lowers of the Poverello of Assisi, of Dominic and 
Ignatius Loyola, were able to effect what our great 
statesman, Henry Clay, declared to be impossible— 
the civilization of the red man. And they achieved 
more than this. They brought about an amalgama- 





tion of the native and European races, and thus 
made impossible those frequent wars of extermination 
of aborigines that have cost the United States tens 
of thousands of lives and more than half a billion 
of treasure.” 


Is it surprising then that the author notes a little 
further : 


“When we were within an hour’s ride of Rioja, 
my Cuzco friend, the Indian musician, approached 
me and said: San Toribio, the friend of the In- 
dians, came this way. It was true; but that his 
memory should still, after three centuries be so 
green among those uncultured people for whom he 
gave the best years of his life, was something that 
made a deep impression upon me. However, things 
have changed greatly for the worse since the ex- 
pulsion of the missionaries. Everywhere along the 
Paranapura, the Huallagua, and the Amazon, there 
exists the same evidence of ruin and abandonment 
as I had observed along the great waterways of 
Colombia and Venezuela. Where, during the hey- 
day of missionary activity there were flourishing 
towns and villages, there are now but a few rickety 
huts, tenanted by a few wretched Indians, or a riot 
of tropic growth which conceals every trace of former 
human habitations. Where there were at one time 
extensive grazing lands, over which roamed tens of 
thousands of cattle, the property of peaceful and 
industrious natives, there is now a wilderness, with 
every vestige of civilization entirely obliterated. 
When I contemplated these scenes of desolation 
made desolate my heart grew heavy. I pitied the 
abandoned Indians, and marveled at the mote-eyed 
policy of the governments concerned in not con- 
verting all this latent energy into useful channels, 
instead of allowing it to go for naught.” 


Those testimonies could be multiplied. And while Mr. 
Bryce has evidently much to learn concerning South 
America, we Catholics of this Northern Hemisphere 
might, perhaps, profitably do likewise. ym & 

a 


It is well known that blind people often have a com- 
pensation in the intensifying of their interior faculties. 
We hope that restoration to sight does not always bring 
an inordinate deadening of those faculties. Yet, if we 
can trust the daily papers, this takes place sometimes ; 
for we read in them of an Episcopalian clergyman of 
New York, who, having regained his sight by the aid of 
a physician, dared to say that a miracle had been wrought 
in him as great as any related in the New Testament. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Assassination of Canalejas 


Maprip, November 18, 1912. 
The entire Spanish press without distinction of political 
creed, the republican organs naturally excepted, is in 
harmony in the comments published immediately follow- 
ing this terrible crime. With one accord its writers pro- 
claim it to be the logical consequence, as it surely was 
the horrible end, of the policy pursued by the late chief 
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of the Spanish Government. That policy I have more 
than once described for your readers; it was one of gra- 
ciousness and of concession to the extremists among us, 
to the enemies of religion and of social order, and its 
tragic outcome has profoundly impressed the whole 
Spanish people. 

If anarchistic hate had sought a victim among those 
leaders of the State whom the revolution has marked 
with the honorable name of “Reactionaries” and “Cleri- 
cals,’—honorable since they connote dominion of the 
law and respect for the principles of authority and justice, 
—the shameful deed would have been less strange and 
less inexplicable. But that the bullet should have sought 
as its mark the head of a Government of most radical 
aims, of most broadly expansive policies, and of wild 
and tolerant methods is difficult to understand. Perhaps 
the shameful deed is but an evident proof that the ideal 
swaying the extremists among us is not the secure posses- 
sion of every conceivable liberty, civil and religious, but 
rather the triumph of social anarchy and the ruthless and 
savage destruction of established order in the nation. 

The safe and wise methods characteristic of Maura, 
above all during the closing days of his rule, were roundly 
condemned by Canalejas. In his judgment, and one 
may say the like regarding Moret and the Liberals in 
general, the policy of repression with its insistence on 
respect for the law, could have no other effect than a 
recrudescence of popular passion and a renewal of revo- 
lutionary hate with their accompanying grave dangers 
for existing institutions and for society itself. It was 
imperative, so these affirmed, that those sections of the 
penal code which stand for the punishment of mob vio- 
lence should be ignored, it was imperative that loose rein 
be given to the aspirations of the new democracy, it was 
imperative that a new policy should prevail of tolerance 
in all and towards all. Thus would the unquiet spirits be 
soothed, the revolution would be checked, friction would 
cease between the monarchy and the anti-dynastic parti- 
sans, and an era of peace and tranquillity would dawn for 
the Spanish people. 

The plan was followed. Called to power, Canalejas 
inaugurated his premiership by throwing wide open the 
gates of his country to the mob of revolutionists more or 
less directly responsible for the horrible scenes of Bloody 
Week in Barcelona. It was the act of the madman who 
would open wide the doors of the prisons to send into 
the full liberty of the streets of the city the thousands of 
miscreants shut up within. During his term of office of 
almost three years, he allowed free swing to the revolu- 
tionary propagandists. He permitted speakers on the 
streets,—nay in parliament itself, to panegyrize attempted 
murder as an act of supreme justice. He practically 
abolished the death penalty, favoring by this most re- 
grettable semi-impunity all manners of criminal excesses. 
He suspended the sentence justly imposed upon the vile 
criminals of Cullera. He authorized the republicans and 
the socialists to heap abuse upon the country and the 
army by proclaiming whenever they chose the name and 
the memory of Ferrer. He revoked or caused to be 
revoked the just sentence of a high military tribunal 
so that the possessions and books of the sadly celebrated 
founder of the Escuela Moderna and the propagator of 
anarchy were restored to his heirs, who to-day in the 
open streets are scattering his infamous writings all over 
Barcelona. 

In the religious order he arbitrarily severed diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican; he interpreted as his 
whims suggested the existing Concordat; he flouted the 





Holy See; he sorely grieved the Catholic sentiment of 
a Catholic land by his “Padlock Law,” by his authoriza- 
tion of religious emblems on the chapels of non-Catholic 
bodies ; by his elimination of the religious oath in judicial 
tribunals; by his taxing of religious endowments, and in 
other similar ways. In the social order he yielded to the 
demands of the republicans and did away with the excise 
tax, thus practically ruining the Municipal treasuries, 
and by establishing obligatory military service. 

What more could Canalejas have done to prove himself 
a dyed-in-the-wool Liberal, a man of advanced ideas, and 
of strictly mqdern and up-to-date policies? Alas! when, 
having done all this and having planned yet more in 
order to assure his permanency in power, Canalejas be- 
lieved himself at the very height of popularity and re- 
joiced in his complete triumph over the revolution that 
had threatened, there uprose the republican-socialistic 
cabal to flout him and to declare through its mouthpiece 
Pablo Iglesias, that between Canalejas and Maura they 
much preferred the latter. And again, alas! but yester- 
day in the great open place of the Puerta de! Sol, in the 
bright November mid-day a speeding bullet treacherously 
slew him and left his corpse stretched upon the pave- 
ment. 

It is a terrible lesson! A horrifying and bloody man- 
ner of teaching! The story of Portugal repeats itself 
here in Madrid with almost identical features. There as 
here men trusted to cure liberty’s excesses and crimes by 
amplifying liberty; there as here the results of a policy 
of yielding and compromising and of concessions to the 
absurd demands of the revolution are in direct contra- 
vention of thé social relief its panegyrists and partisans 
claimed that revolution was to secure to us. 

Surely it is high time for every monarchist in the land, 
for every lover of his country to join in one definite re- 
solve: This foolish and dangerous playing with politics 
must cease; face to face we must meet the enemy that 
threatens the destruction of society and of us all; the 
might of the law must be used to crush not alone the des- 
perado who with bomb, or pistol, or dagger deals death 
all around, but those as well who in books or from the 
platform propagate the lessons of anarchy and remorse- 
lessly inflame the passionate mob to deeds of such hideous 
wrong. 

Perhaps there was need that the force of these brutal 
facts, the evidence of these bitterly sad lessons should 
come home to Spain to prove the truth of the charges. 
We who are censured as reactionaries and clericals have 
long been declaiming against the unnatural alliance with 
the enemies of social and religious order of late prevail- 
ing in our unhappy country. It is a policy dangerous 
enough in any land and readily opening the way to ex- 
cesses and evils unspeakable; here with us in Spain, un- 
happily, it is doubly and triply so because of our less 
widespread culture, because of our national character 
essentially impulsive and easily aroused to passion, be- 
cause of a thousand circumstances springing from tem- 
perament, and from the untrained quality of the instinc- 
tive fierceness of our race. For us to tolerate such free- 
dom of the pen and the tongue as will allow professional 
agitators and revolutionists to proclaim at all hours and 
in every note of the gamut of hate slaughter and pillage 
and war on God and his priests, on the army and on the 
country, on the family and on property, were much the 
same as to allow crazy men blithely to go about scatter- 
ing lighted matches in a field covered with dried shocks 
of ripened grain. 

We must restore to their old honor and sanction the 
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sections of the penal code and the enactments of all ex- 
isting laws in order that men who attempt to infringe 
them, whether in matters touching social or private right, 
will come to know speedily the consequences following 
this infraction. But to restore what is lost will not 
suffice. Progress is needed. Permanent healthfulness is 
preferable to the cure of a disorder. What we may not 
be able to achieve through the severe penalties of criminal 
may secure through the spread of the doctrines 


law, we 
tought in the little book we call the Catechism. What 
the,government, what civil society in general is bound to 


effect is to facilitate through the ‘best possible means the 
spread of ( ‘hristian truth m1 order to form’ communities 
of good men, and of honorable, laborious and peace-loving 
citizens. Where this is neglected, all else is vain. 

The gates which two years ago Senor Canalejas shut 
tight through his notorious ‘ ‘Padlock Law,” by which re- 
ligious men and women, apostles of every good and 
teachers of every virtue were forbidden to put foot on 
Spanish soil, remained wide open to these other apostles, 
the sowers of savage hate and destruction and death. 
And through these gates, in perfect freedom there en- 
tered into Spain the anarchist Pardinas, the cruel assassin 
who was to do to death Spain’s Premier. What a bitter 
What a terrifying warning! 

Norberto TORCAL. 


lesson ! 


Gothic Methods 


On the night of November 4th, ten or twelve students 
of the University of Innsbruck, members of the Catholic 
Student Organizations Rhaeto-Bavaria and Austria, were 
brutally attacked by an overwhelming majority of anti- 
clerical students, who call themselves “Liberals.” No 
provocation had been given; the young men were merely 
returning home quietly from a birthday celebration in 
honor of one of their number. More than fifty Liberals, 
mostly members of an association that fitly styles itself 
the “Gothia,” attacked them with sticks and clubs. Their 
sole crime was their faith; because of this they were in- 
sulted in the vilest language and beaten, yet they man- 
fully stood their ground under the tremendous odds of 
four to one, whilst the police conveniently kept out of the 
way. The fight is said to have lasted over an hour and 
yet there were no signs of police interference in all that 
time, although the affair took place in the very heart of 
Innsbruck, and within a few hundred yards of the police 
station. Such conduct seems to confirm the statement 
that the police sympathize with the liberal element. 

One Catholic was so severely injured that he died in 
consequence a day later, another was badly wounded and 
the rest escaped more serious injury by fighting their way 
to shelter. The student who died of his injuries, was 
thrown into prison and treated as a common drunkard, 
and yet he was unconscious from a hemhorrage in the 
brain. No further attention was given him until his 
friends located him the next morning, when he was 
hurried to the hospital, but medical aid was now too late 
and he expired that night without having recovered his 
senses. : 

All Innsbruck was wild with indignation and heavy 
charges of criminal negligence and of sympathizing with 
the disorderly element were brought against the police. 

The victim of the ruffians, Max Ghezze, a medical 


student belonging to the organization Rhaeto-Bavaria, 
was a young man of great promise and above all an ex- 
cellent Catholic. 


Because he was such and because he 





resented the foul insults of the bigoted cowards that 
attacked him, he was beaten senseless and killed. His 
triends and companions and the people in general look 
upon him as a martyr for the Faith. His death aroused 
the Catholics to action and gave occasion to many mani- 
festations of protest against the deed and against 
the Liberal city officials under whose protection such 
things were possible. It is hoped that the next city elec- 
tions will find the Catholics united, and effect the ousting 
of the undesirable intruders. 

The funeral, which took place on Saturday, November 
9th, was also a demonstration of loyalty to the Church 
and of protest against her enemies. Old residents of 
Innsbruck cannot recall any funeral in the past that 
equalled this one in grandeur and attendance, The line 
of march was directed over the principal thoroughfares. 
The streets were lined on either side with many thousands 
of silent and sympathizing spectators ; indeed it was hard 
to realize that this was not a holiday of some kind or 
at least Sunday, for everybody in Innsbruck seemed to 
be there. 

More than thirty-five organizations of Catholic Uni- 
versity students of Germany and Austria sent their repre- 
sentatives to take part in the funeral of young Ghezze. 
Students came from the Universites of Vienna, Graz, 
Prague, Munich, Wiirzburg, Breslau and even from Ber- 
lin. All the Catholic societies of Innsbruck, the Catholic 
workmen, several hundred Seminarians, the Catholic 
high-school students and religious of many orders ac- 
companied the remains from the Austria club house to 
the cemetery. As the Austria club house is quite near 
the cemetery, it was determined to march into the city 
and follow the principal avenue, thus lengthening the 
time of march and the distance. A very fine impression 
was made on the bystanders by the uniformed representa- 
tives of the different Catholic student organizations of 
various universities, all men of splendid physique and 
noble bearing. Determination and character were written 
on their features. They marched in silence, bearing the 
colors of their organizations and forming the guard of 
honor to their departed companion. Several carriages 
laden with floral wreaths and garlands from sympathiz- 
ing friends in every walk of life, preceded them. The 
impression made by this funeral procession was very 
solemn and must have brought home to the Liberals that 
the Catholics are still a strong force to be reckoned with. 

A good deal of indignation was also aroused by the 
seemingly inexplicable conduct of the Rector Magnificus 
of the University, who finding it impossible to hold his 
lectures during the funeral, put up a notice that he would 
not lecture that afternoon in honor of “Reformation 
Day.” No mention of Ghezze. This is a Catholic 
country and the Liberals are a small minority. Such a 
notice seems to add insult to injury. In the meantime 
eleven “Goths” are awaiting trial for the killing of Ghezze 
and everybody is watching to see that justice is admin- 
istered. Higher officials in Vienna have also taken the 
matter in hand and interesting developments are looked 
for. Fiat justitia, a FF. 


The Chinese in Farther India 


Three years ago, Father Allard, a French missionary 
from Rangoon, India, came to the United States at the 
personal direction of the Holy Father, to collect funds 
for the establishment of what is considered one of the 
most important works that has been attempted thus far 
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for the evangelization of the Chinese outside of their 
own country. For the past ten years there has been a 
steady emigration from China to Farther India, where 
there is now a very large colony, which has been growing 
steadily, especially since the revolution in the mother 
country. The Holy See, on the advice of the Bishop, 
Mgr. Cardot, having learned of the brilliant prospect, 
has taken a direct personal interest in the establishment 
of this particular mission. 


The change in the Chinese of this particular part of 
India within the last two years has been so remarkable 
as to excite the attention of even the British authorities, 
who have come to look upon the Chinese as desirable 
citizens. The latter are becoming European in their 
dress, in their habits and in their thought. The queue 
has disappeared, and the startingly colored blouses that 
were formely the badge of the Lee clan can be seen now 
only within the heart of the Chinese city. A most 
threatening feature however, of the change is the ruin 
of paganism among them. The downfall of paganism 
should, to be sure, rejoice the heart of the missionary and 
yet there is a fear that the radical departure does not 
augur well for the Chinese as far as their future re- 
ligious belief is concerned. There are only four priests 
at present to cope with the new conditions and they re- 
alize fully that they must have a larger support or they 
will not be able to stem the tide that is threatening to 
carry these precious souls into indifferentism and atheism. 
Whatever effect is to be made must be made immediately 
for the changes already made are giving birth to other 
and more radical ones, and the Chinese of Burma in a 
few years will be simply a yellow copy of the English 
official or resident whom he is striving hard to imitate. 

Some idea may be gained of the decline of paganism 
among them by the following incident. On one of the 
streets adjoining Rangoon’s Chinatown stands the temple 
of the Lee clan, perhaps the most numerous and influential 
of the several clans that have been recruited from the 
home country in the past two years. On September 28th 
last under the auspices of the Society of the Friends of 
Chinese, the first Chinese free library was opened. The 
ceremonies were presided over by the Chinese Consul 
in the presence of a large number of members with dis- 
tinguished English friends. The following from the 
public address of Mr. San Chin, inspector of schools, is 
worth quoting to show the trend of things even outside 
China. “Since the Russo-Japanese war a series of po- 
litical and social reforms has been set on foot in China, 
our fatherland, ending in mighty revolutions which will 
continue to take place in all directions. Indeed every 
phase of our society has been undergoing a great change. 
Our very ideas and tastes are changing; customs and 
manners are being altered; old institutions are yielding 
to new ones; aspirations and energies are being turned 
into new channels. The force of western civilization is 
thus permeating the core of our society and is remodel- 
ing, transforming and revolutionizing its entire organ- 
ism. The very fabric of our religion has been so shaken 
by its wonderful influence, that temple after temple has 
been demolished and rebuilt and dedicated to the cause 
of education. It is hoped that all sections of the Chinese 
community here will see the force of converting all 
temples into free schools and other useful institutions.” 

If the Chinese are to lay aside the beliefs of their 
people, sanctioned by a usage of three-thousand years, 
will they turn to Christianity or to avowed atheism? It 
is a question that needs an immediate answer. The ma- 
jority of the Chinese of Rangoon speak English fluently 





and have been educated in English schools and in all ex- 
ternals conform to the English customs and _ habits. 
Father Allard finds among a certain class of young men 
a tendency to irreligion, a studied attempt to flippantly 
display their critical knowledge of the emptiness of Chris- 
tianity, as they see it, but without any regard for either 
3uddhism or Confucianism. The old faiths are gone 
for them, but they have no desire ‘to adopt what they 
are pleased to call, “The new but already outworn truths 
of Christianity.” This element among the Chinese is 
carrying an active proganda, urged on by a certain type 
of European that seems to be always against the Gov- 
ernment. There is however, a well founded hope for 
the Church among the Chinese. The movement towards 
the Church in the past five years has been extraordinary, 
due in some measure to Catholic Chinese who had emi- 
grated to Burma, bringing with them a love of their 
faith, which was evidenced in their practical lives. There 
was no Catholic Church for them but they remained 
steadfast and converted quite a number of their country- 
men who in turn brought others. 

When the first attempt was made to evangelize the 
Chinese the result was so fruitful that the bishop called 
the attention of the Holy See to this fertile field in the 
hope that funds would be given to carry on the work. 
The Bishop was poor and he had already to cope with a 
number of nationalities within his diocese. Father 
Allard was therefore appointed to collect funds for the 
purpose and was sent here by his Holiness. His plan 
now is to establish a church in the very heart of the 
Chinese district which will be the nucleus of other mis- 
sions throughout the country. There he will also open 
a Catholic Chinese library and reading room. This 
would increase the number of conversions and from the 
right class, some of whom might serve as catechists 
among their own people later. Chapels will be built in 
the jungle and reading rooms established in connection 
with each large centre. The libraries will be half Eng- 
lish and half Chinese. About two-thirds of the younger 
set know English and they are voracious readers. The 
plan is to place at their disposal books which will counter- 
act the poison of bad reading, and to place before them 
the claims of Christianity as represented by the Catholic 
Church. 

It is well to bear in mind that the change that has 
come over the mental attitude of the Chinese in Burma 
to-day had its inspiration in China itself. Even before 
the revolution swept away the old order, the people were 
preparing for new conditions. Since the Russian-Jap- 
anese war the Chinese have been giving close attention 
to popular education. Century old superstitions were 
laid aside and everything pertaining to modern civiliza- 
tion was taught in the Government schools, not with 
much detail, it is true, but with sufficient clearness to 
make the people believe that a new era was about to 
dawn for the country. Buddhist and Taoist temples were 
equipped as schools, and the idols removed to make room 
for modern science. Some may wonder why so much 
attention is being given to-day to the Chinese question. 
It must be remembered that here is a people of over 40,- 
000,000 whose awakening is liable to change the aspect 
of the entire world. The small proportion in Burma is 
worthy of cultivation and the Holy Father knowing the 
spiritual good that will be effected not alone in that 
country but in the countries to which a certain number 
of these Burmese Chinese will undoubtedly emigrate, is 
anxious to bring them into the Church, now when the 
time seems so propitious. Joun J. Dunn. 
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The Awakening of Spain 


The Christian social work done in Barcelona and its 
neighborhood within three years under the guidance of 
the bishop, Dr, Laguarada, has been rarely surpassed. 
Aroused by the events of the “Bloody Week” of 1909, 
when he was already nominated to the See, but not con- 
secrated, he set to work to encourage, invite, and de- 
velop all the agencies of social betterment already in 
existence. One of his principal projects and achieve- 
ments is the creation of parochial and diocesan asso- 
ciations, such as are everywhere springing into activity 
throughout Spain. Industrial and agricultural socie- 
ties, mutual insurance societies, savings banks, free 
schools, cooperative stores, popular lectures and publi- 
cations—these and similar enterprises have multiplied 
with surprising rapidity. The great directing associa- 
tion of Popular Social Action inaugurated a series of 
1,300 popular addresses, issued five million publications 
for the masses of the people, and performed 13,000 acts 
of social service, as they are called. There are now in 
existence 13 unions of working people, embracing all 
classes. One of these, consisting of the employees of 
commercial houses, has formed within its own circle of 


members a system of mutual assistance and insurance,. 


with schools attached. This federation of working peo- 
ple is already far more influential than the socialistic 
Social Federation of Labor. It aims at enlisting the 
sympathy of the employers, and already many wealthy 
establishments have solved the labor question in the most 
satisfactory manner. The bishop has lately acquired a 
large central place, called the People’s Hall, for general 
organization and work; and in this, as in other enter- 
prises, he has received most generous aid from many 
wealthy people of his diocese. Missions and catechetical 
work in the poorer districts of the city and its suburbs 
have drawn large numbers to regular Sunday services 








and the frequentation of the Sacraments. In such 
places, too, religious schools and free dispensaries have 
been opened. Of the work done by associations of 
ladiés for the assistance, protection and education of the 
less favored of their sex, it is enough to say that it has 
been declared not inferior to similar work in France and 
Belgium. <A notable feature of the social work is the 
founding of large cooperative stores, with branches. in 
the workingmen’s quarters. Here everything needed by 
the poorer families is furnished. In the country around 
Barcelona syndicates make it easy for the farmers to 
secure the necessary means for profitable labor. Finally, 
in the diocesan seminary a chair of Christian Sociology 
has been founded for definite practical work, including 
visits of the students to the homes and places of occu- 
pation of the working classes. 

Evidently, noble Spain is beginning to remember her 
ancient glories. If she could completely and forever 
crush or cut out of her system of government the mis- 
erable political and personal squabbles that are as fatal 
to her as the anarchy with which she is now grappling, 
she would soon regain her former position as one of the 
rulers of the world. That she will go rapidly and far 
in the prosecution of social reform there can be no doubt; 
for though we speak of the “haughty” Spaniard, there 
is no race on earth in which the rich and poor, the noble 
and the peasant, the prince and the subject meet on such 
terms of familiarity and mutual respect. A man is not 
degraded if he is in rags, nor does the possession of 
wealth or distinction entitle him to despise or oppress 
his fellows. Perhaps while redressing the social evils 
which Anarchy and Socialism batten on, Republicans and 
Royalists, Carlists and Integrists, and all the rest, will 
remember that they are first of all Spaniards, and will 
unite with all the fervor that their patriotism and their 
religion can give them to save their country. Apathetic 
Americans, and especially Catholics, might well profit by 
the example of this awakening of Spain. 


Hale’s ‘‘Haytian Bishop’’ 


A very discredited personage is Mr. William Bayard 
Hale, and the World’s Work shares in the discredit. The 
World’s Work, our readers will recall, printed an article 
three months ago in which it was said of the Haytian Re- 
public that “though nominally Roman Catholic, at least 
in the cities, Voodooism is the religion of the people; a 
horrible necromancy grafted on a perverted caricature of 
Christianity”. This statement was followed by an alleged 
interview with “the one man in the island whom I was 
told I should find pious and sane. He was a bishop and 

he began by telling me that the Apostles were 
not dead . . . that the original founders of Chris- 
tianity . . . regularly corresponded with each other 
and occasionally met under the presidency of the Queen 


of Sheba, etc., etc.” 
Anyone reading the article in the World’s Work would 
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have no misgiving that the bishop referred to was a 
Roman Catholic Bishop. The article on the face of it 
was an outrageous insult, and Bishop McFaul of Trenton, 
N. J., who is ever ready with voice and pen to unmask 
error and defend the truth, wrote in remonstrance to the 
publishers of the World’s Work, and received in reply 
from a Mr. William Bayard Hale the “puerile and ridicu- 
lous”. excuse that “there are many varieties of bishops 
—bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, bishops of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, bishops of the Greek 
Church, Moravian bishops, Old Catholic bishops, A fri- 
can Methodist bishops, Zion bishops, Mormon bishops” 
and he does “not know how many other kinds of bishops.” 
He claims that he did not say it was a Catholic bishop. 
He did not indeed say so directly, but the average man 
reading the article could take no other meaning from it. 

As far as can be ascertained, the only non-Catholic per- 
son on the Island who calls himself a “bishop” is a negro 
from Mobile. Out of deference to our fellow countryman 
we should like to know if he is the individual who is ac- 
quainted with the Queen of Sheba. Or was he amusing 
himself at the expense of Mr. Hale? In any case, the 
evasion is quite unworthy of the representative of 
any self-respecting publishing house. Bishop McFaul 
has done a praiseworthy work in exposing Mr. Hale, ana 
the World’s Work should come forward with the apology 
which is due to its readers. 


‘‘Times Change and Methods with Them’’ 


A reader of the New York Times wrote the other day 
to that journal complaining “as a taxpayer and citizen”’ 
of the co-educational feature of the public school sys- 
tem. He has, he said, a daughter of ten years of age 
who attends one of these schools, and he objects “most 
strenuously” to having her “sit next to a boy all day.” 
Whereupon the editorial writer responsible for the 
“Topics of the Times” paragraphs in the paper that 
“prints all the news that’s fit” laments with ill-concealed 
sarcasm, “that we have not wholly succeeded in guiding 
aright” a diligent reader of that newspaper. 

Yet is he thoughtfully regardful of his duty as one 
exercising in some way the power of the press to in- 
struct mankind. “The mingling of the sexes in school is 
not, as he seems to think,” he replies to the honest com- 
plaint of the Times reader, “an old practice, but a new 
one—so new that it is still opposed with more or less 
vehemence in all educational circles where there survives 
that reverenec for tradition which is possible only for 
minds unable to see that times change and methods 
change with them.” 

A more prudent paragrapher would have been slow to 
imply that conservatism in educational matters is due to 
a blindness that will not see the need of changing as 
times change. “The true theory of education,” well re- 
marks the distinguished head of Princeton in a recent 
reply to certain critics of his own conservative policy, 





“in a very peculiar manner rests upon certain funda- 
mental ideas, whose vitality and whose integrity are 
wholly free from the passing fashion and from the 
verdict of popular approval or disapproval. These ideas 
are fundamental because they rest for their truth upon 
the elemental traits of human nature.” 

It were well that the “advanced educators” of to-day 
should recognize this. When they prate about the need 
of an “environment of actuality” in the training of 
children “‘as a preparation for sustaining the relations 
into which théy will have at once to enter when school 
days are over,” they give a beautiful example of the rot 
with which many modern minds are affected, simply 
because they ignore these elemental traits of human 
nature. 

The naturalists among us may not reckon with it, but 
there is such a thing in human nature as “proneness to 
evil’ —a proneness, says a well-known English essayist, 
“which is no mere theory of Christianity, but a fact of 
experience and to many, in its degree, almost a crushing 
one.” To control this disposition and to assist nature 
successfully to cope with its dangerous strength, there is 
need of a strong will, sustained by those effectively good 
habits and acquired virtues which save one from readily 
yielding to the easy impulses of untrained and imma- 
ture childhood. 

One does not need the “environment of the actuality” 
of the pest house in order to be prepared to meet the 
dangers of infectious disease; neither is it required that 
the child be needlessly thrown into the superabundant 
occasion of test and trial until it will have been trained 
to meet the buffetings of the evil about it with something 
more than the easily flexed inclination of a childish heart 
to guide its ways. 


A Polish Hero 


The Poles never forget their great men. Thus dur- 
ing the entire year now drawing to a close, crushed and 
humiliated and outraged though they are by their ene- 
mies, they have been celebrating with extraordinary 
enthusiasm the third centenary of the death of a great 
Polish patriot, the Jesuit priest, Peter Skarga. 

Besides being one of the literary glories of Poland, he 
was a marvellous orator, and his countrymen do not 
hesitate to compare him to Bossuet. He was, moreover, 
a prominent figure in the political history of the nation. 
Ardent patriot as he was, he dared to denounce the 
Representatives in the Diet for their mad dissensions, 
and he predicted the ruin which soon tore poor Poland 
to pieces. Had his words been heeded the disaster would 
never have occurred, and Poland would still be free. 
His countrymen recognize this, and have always re- 
garded him with the most intense love and veneration. 

This year the celebration was especially brilliant, 
chiefly in Cracow and Lembe1z. The houses were all 
decorated, and from the windows were hung placards 
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proclaiming the glory of the celebrated Jesuit. In the 
great theatre of Lemberg, before an audience made up of 
the most distinguished people of the city, there was a 
gorgeous dramatic performance representing the whole 
life of Skarga. The author of the play was no less a 
personage than the distinguished patriot, Mgr. Ban- 
durski, the Auxiliary Bishop of the city. The Te Deum 
and the singing of the national hymn, “God Save 
Poland,” brought the play to a close. 

At Cracow, which glories in the possession of Skarga’s 
tomb, there was a magnificent procession, in which 4,000 
men participated. Among them were the chief muni- 
cipal dignitaries, and all the civic and religious socie- 
ties of the city. Intentionally, or otherwise, the festivi- 
ties coincided with the sessions of a great Catholic Con- 
gress, in which all the bishops of the Province took 
part, as well as a great number of conspicuous repre- 
sentatives from the three sections of Poland. Noticeable 
among the discourses at the various sessions was that 
of Prince Francis Radziwill, who dwelt upon the ravages 
of the bad press in France, which Combes once boasted 
had wrested three-fourths of the French nation from its 
allegiance to the Church. Combes was, as usual, grossly 
exaggerating, nevertheless the evils wrought by that kind 
of propaganda were admitted to be appalling. Fortu- 
nately, the Catholic press in Poland, especially in the 
\ustrian section, is better than that of France, but on 
the other hand, in Poland, as elsewhere, the penny papers 
are in the hands of the Jews, and there the harm is done. 

The heroic fidelity of martyred Poland to the Church 
of Christ, in spite of centuries of unparalleled suffer- 
ings, speaks volumes for the nobility of the national 
character. She would have been left in peace long ago 
if she gave up her religion; but, like Ireland, she recog- 
nizes that she would also long ago have been wiped off 
the map of Europe had it not been for that same loyalty. 
Her religion has preserved her nationality, and there is 
very little doubt that it is this racial characteristic that 
has made Protestant Prussia treat her so cruelly, and is 
at this moment inaugurating a new persecution. 

Closely following on the Catholic demonstration just 
described, it is announced that the Expropriation Bill 
of the landed proprietors of Posen, which was passed 
four years ago, but has been held in abeyance, is now 
to be enforced. Possibly, it is thought that the troubles 
in the Balkans will make the iniquity of the measure 
pass unnoticed. But angry denunciations of it are al- 
ready being made, with what result we must wait to see, 
but in any case the psychology of the great statesmen of 
the world in such matters is baffling. At the very 
moment they need internal peace to meet the awful strain 
of what may be a universal war they deliberately ex- 
asperate millions of their subjects who, if treated with 
anything like common humanity, would be most loyal 
upholders of the Government. It is quite likely that the 
Skarga celebrations and the success of the Catholic Con- 
gress have caused a panic among the enemies of religion 





in Prussia. Loyalty to Christ often acts as a spectre 
that scares many an otherwise prudent statesman into 
political blindness. 


Pro Pontifice et Ecclesia 


The new association called the International Priests’ 
League has for its object to promote among the clergy, 
and through the clergy among the faithful, a generous 
devotion to the Apostolic See. By reason of his office, 
his dignity, his studies, the priest evidently is not only 
the best fitted to instruct the people in such matters and 
to dissipate the prejudices and objections of the 
malevolent and the ignorant, but it is a part of his official 
duty. 

It is needless to say that opportunities to do so present 
themselves frequently in private conversation, in ad- 
dresses to the people, in catechetical instructions, in the 
confessional, etc. When a priest is in charge of a 
parish, or is a preacher or professor or spiritual director, 
it is impossible to exaggerate the good he can do in this 
direction. Again, the books, pamphlets and papers which 
the lovers of discord are so ready to use for the injury 
of souls will furnish the material for criticism and con- 
demnation. For, notwithstanding the wonderful unity 
of the world-wide Episcopate, it is admitted that there 
are not wanting here and there members of the clergy 
who allow themselves to be seduced by liberal tenden- 
cies, and to be tainted, sometimes unconsciously, with 
the errors of what has been condemned as Modernism. 
Then, too, there are others who, though right thinkers 
on religious doctrine, sometimes show an indulgence to 
error which is often more pernicious than open favor. 
They, too, may be subjects of prudent priestly zeal. 
Under instructions from the Holy See, Cardinal 
Dubillard, Archbishop of Chambery, has examined care- 
fully the plan and scope of the association in every de- 
tail, and has declared it a truly providential undertaking 
which meets one of the great needs of our time. The 
conditions of membership will be found elsewhere in 
these columns. 


The First Mass at Marrakesh 


A young French soldier, writing home from Morocco, 
when the army entered Marrakesh, dilated, of course, 
upon the new glories that had settled upon the tri- 
color in consequence of this feat of arms, but expressed 
his delight especially because Mass was celebrated in the 
Sultan’s garden—‘the first time,” he says, “from the 
beginning of the world that there was an apparition of 
the Bon Dieu in this corner of Morocco. The celebrant 
of the Mass was a French Capuchin, a brave homme, who 
had attached himself to one of the brigades as a volun- 
tary chaplain. Ma foi,” says the little recruit in red 
breeches and kepi, “he preached a fine sermon and told 
us how God had always made use of us French to make 
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the Crescent retreat before the Cross. An aide-de-camp 
served as acolyte at Mass, and very piously received 
Holy Communion.” ‘ 

Of course, there may never have been an apparition 
of the Bon Dieu in that precise corner of the Sultan’s 
deserted garden in Marrakesh, but on the other hand, 
there was a Franciscan bishop in the city as early as 
1234; and presumably in the same place five Friars had 
been martyred fourteen years before he arrived. Later 
on a Prefecture Apostolic was attempted there in 1631, 
and its first incumbent, the Blessed Giovanni de Prado, 
who was also a Franciscan, paid for his love of God by 
pouring out his heart’s blood in the royal city. The 
Franciscans keep his feast on the 29th of May. The 
missionaries, of course, were not deterred by such a 
slight incident as martyrdom, and have kept at their 
heroic work ever since then, right up to the present day. 
We do not make enough of those Friars. Whether they 
ever succeeded during all those years in penetrating into 
the forbidden city we have no means of knowing, but in 
any case most of the good that has been done in this 
newly acquired territory must be laid to their credit. In 
Morocco, considered: as a whole, there are now about 
10,000 Catholics, nearly all of whom, however, are 
Europeans; there are twenty-four missionaries, and 
about 1,200 children in schools. Tangier, on the Medi- 
terranean, boasts of a hospital, and from that city the 
Prefect Apostolic sends out his cowled warriors to con- 
quer the country. It is a pity that as much liberty is 
not given to the Friars in France as in Morocco. The 
main body of the people would be as glad to see them 
as was the little soldier who knelt with delight at the 
altar to hear “the first Mass” at Marrakesh. 


‘*The Successful Man’’ 


In accordance with the rules for making church ser- 
vices “attractive,” rules which are faithfully observed 
by many of the Protestant ministers of the day, the 
Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, of the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church in New York, entertained his con- 
gregation recently with a sermon on “The Successful 
Man.” The text in Holy Writ from which the dis- 
course was developed is not given. Perhaps it was a 
novel application of “Make unto you friends of the 
mammon of iniquity.” Be that as it may, the matter of 
the sermon was supplied by letters from presumably 
“successful” men whom Dr, Reisner had asked to answer 
in writing questions like these: “What traits are essen- 
tial to success? Are we in danger of overestimating 
the ability to make money as a mark of success? What 
bad habits endanger success? Does religious life add to 
a man’s general efficiency?’ In that last question there 
is just a suspicion of “other-worldliness,” for which 
Dr. Reisner should perhaps have apologized to his au- 
dience. 

The answers to the questions on being read from the 





pulpit were found to be as varied and as variegated as 
the most Protestant worshiper present could have de- 
sired, though some of the “successful” men interrogated 
did sound a jarring note now and then by referring 
familiarly to the Cardinal Virtues. To a man, however, 
they carefully abstained from giving a definition of 
“success.” But, after all, they were not asked to do so, 
nor did Dr. Reisner supply them with one, for such an 
imprudence on his part would have lessened immeasur- 
ably the charming vagueness and diversity of the an- 
swers to his questions. 

The press- report says:nothing about the preacher’s 
summing up of the “symposium.” Did Dr. Reisner tell 
his hungry sheep, for instance, that according to a high 
authority the observance of the Ten Commandments is 
not prejudicial to success; that there is even a divine 
promise that those who give their first attention to seek- 
ing God’s Kingdom will not be reduced to beggary ; that 
the opening verses of the first Psalm are an admirable 
definition of a successful man; or that all, indeed, who 
make a good end and save their souls, may be said, in the 
eyes of Heaven, to have been eminently successful men. 
We hope he did, for such words would have fallen with 
a good grace from the lips of a Christian preacher. 


+ 





The memoirs of the late Sir Richard Cartwright, the 
Canadian statesman, have been published. A Canadian 
journal tells us that they are dedicated to the memory 
of Alexander Mackenzie, the opponent of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, with the words of Dante: “I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore I die in exile.” 
Perhaps Dante used the words; but we suspect he was 
too great a man to be a plagiarist. They certainly were 
used by a greater man than he. They were the dying 
words of St. Gregory VII. 


LITERATURE 


Faustula. New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.35. 

The scene of Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew’s latest novel is set 
in the Rome of the Emperor Constantine, when paganism was 
dying out and Christianity becoming the State religion. The 
heroine of the story is Faustula, a high-born maiden whose 
career we follow from childhood days on her aunt’s Sabine 
farm, through the years she passed as a vestal virgin, till her 
conversion to Christianity, her condemnation to death on a 
false charge, and her wonderful rescue in the nick of time by 
her Christian lover. The plot, while more conventional than 
are those of “John Ayscough’s” other stories, is developed 
with his usual skill, and many of the pages he writes of Rome 
in the fourth century, of the Sabine farm, of the temple of 
Vesta and of Faustula’s living tomb, where she hears mys- 
tical voices and receives Holy Communion miraculously, are 
in the author’s best manner. To the Christians of the story 
he has given every grace, but all the pagan characters except 
Claudia are selfish and unattractive. Faustula is hardly as 
amiable a heroine as his others; at ten she is very old ana 
solemn indeed. Readers will miss in this novel the play of 
“John Ayscough’s” humor, but he doubtless felt that the 
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lighter vein was hardly in keeping with a theme like the 
struggles of the early Church. ‘“Faustula,” nevertheless, is 
unmistakably characteristic of its author, and save for tov 
modern a note here and there, seems to be a faithful picture 
of Roman religious life about the year 340. W. D. 





Heroes of Science. By CuHartes R. Gipson. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. 

This book is filled with accounts of the lives and achieve- 
ments of some twenty scientists, from Pythagoras to Max- 
well. Though the author writes “F. R. S. E.” after his name, 
that does not keep him from such mistakes as that of calling 
Darwin “a good Christian,” nor from making a priest who 
mounts the pulpit “a Jesuit’ come down “a Dominican.” 
According to Professor Poulton, Darwin was a “tolerant, un- 
aggressive agnostic,” whose unbelief was “complete,” and even 
the “Jesuitical tactics” of Galileo’s accusers could not change 
black to white as readily as Mr. Gibson alters the habit of 
that preacher. Poor Galileo is a rather sorry “hero,” to be 
sure, but without him the Protestant Tradition would languish 
pitifully. For his case is the one stock argument to prove the 
Church’s opposition to scientific progress, and shows that the 
Roman curia of 1633, to their shame be it said, were just a» 
ignorant of modern astronomy as were their contemporaries, 
the Protestant divines of England and Germany. It is pleas- 
ant to observe, however, that Mr. Gibson rejects the “It does 
move” and the torture myths. “Heroes of Science” is a very 
new book indeed, for it is dated 1913. This may account for 
the striking novelty of many of its assertions. W. D. 

The Public Orations of Demosthenes. Translated by Ar- 
THUR WALLACE Pickarp, Cambridge M.A. Two volumes, Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press. 

The immortality of Demosthenes is due not only to the 
transcendency of his genius and the perfection of his work- 
manship. Many an artist’s fame is living whose work has no 
more latter-day life in it than a statue of Niobe. It is not so 
with the Athenian. His work is as much alive to-day as it 
was when it was written and delivered, more alive now than 
it has been at many periods between his age and ours. Hence 
it is that a good and readable translation of his “Public Ora- 
tions” will receive among the thoughtful of to-day a welcome 
not unlike what they extend to the most valuable of contem- 
porary literature. At such a translation the author has aimed. 
He has “tried,” he says in his preface, “to render the speeches 
into such English as a political orator of the present day 
might use, without attempting to impart to them any antique 
coloring.” The result is singularly gratifying. The one im- 
provement we were tempted to desire would possibly be the 
breaking up of the Demosthenic periods more frequently into 
short or loose sentences. On the other hand, the author’s 
clear and idiomatic rendition of some of the most involved 
periods is so admirable that we should be loth to be deprived 
of the result. The present work is more than a mere trans- 
lation. Notes sufficient but not copious supplement the more 
general statements of the introduction. A map, clear 
enough but rather large and awkward to unfold, is inserted at 
the end of the second volume. In fact, the small and handy 
size of these volumes invites to reading in places where the 


big map is impossible to use. The work is closed with a 
M. J. MeN. 


thorough index. 

Rousseau on Education. Edited by R. L. Arcuer, M.A. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

Theories on education have always exercised a fascination 
over serious minds. Proof of this is had in the great atten- 


die; and when occasion offers, it waxes strong again. The 
editor of this book probably realized this and took advantage 
of Rousseau’s bicentenary to expose the Frenchman’s educa- 
tional ideas by a series of selections from his writings. Suc- 
cess crowns the effort. For though of set purpose, the ex- 
cerpts do not present a consistent theory, yet they do give an 
insight into certain fundamental aspects of Rousseau’s prin- 
ciples of education. Hence the volume makes interesting if 
not profitable reading. This interest, however, does not e 
tend beyond the purely speculative. It is akin to that which 
a layman takes in fossil remains. And rightly so. For Rous- 
seau’s psychology, pedagogy and ethics were thoroughly bad, 
—a reflection, no doubt, of his own vain, jealous, immoral life. 
And so many of his basic principles are utterly impossible tu 
any save a savage. Therefore the book should be approached 
as a contribution to the history of education, not as a store- 
house from which teachers can draw light and encourage- 
ment. All this, however, in no way detracts from the work of 
the editor and publishers, who have done their task well. 
B.. &.. Fe 


Searching the Scriptures. By Rev. T. P. T. GALLAGHER, 
S.T.L.; B.C.L. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.75 net. 

This book, which bears the imprimatur of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, is a well written story of the Life of Our Blessed 
Lord woven from the prophecies and gospels, the latter 
confirming the former. On account of the purpose in view, 
the author does not consider the Sacred Books under their 
inspired aspect, but merely from a historical point of view, 
so as to reach, if possible, those who reject inspiration, and 
to show them how perfectly the vision of the Old is realized 
in the facts of the New Testament. In his /ntroduction he ex- 
plains very summarily but learnedly the attitude of the so-called 
Higher Critics who assail the authenticity and the historicity 
of the Sacred Books, but refers us to other writers who treat 
that aspect of the question professionally. Though it is clear 
that the learned writer would be quite capable of handling 
such antagonists, his object was only to increase our knowl- 
edge and love of Christ, and in that he has succeeded. 





The Ways of Mental Prayer. By Rr. Rev. Dorn VITALIS 
Lenopey, O.C.R. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.75 net. 

This book, which is dedicated to “the Little Flower of 
Jesus,” the wonderful child whose life attracted so much 
attention a few years ago, deals with all kinds of mental 
prayer. It begins with the ordinary method which, for in- 
stance, ponders some holy mystery and from it excites the 
affections of the heart and deduces practical conclusions for 
ordinary life. It then takes up the higher forms of prayer 
and ends with contemplation and ecstasies. That its doctrine 
is sound is guaranteed by a great number of authorizations 
from bishops, protonatories apostolic, distinguished theolo- 
gians and even from the Sovereign Pontiff. Father Poulain, 
S.J., who was asked to write a letter of introduction to the 
book, says: “They assure me that your book is an excellent 
one and your description of divine graces exact. It is easily 
perceived that not only you have consulted books, but have 
also come in contact with favored souls, which is an indis- 
pensable corrective of theoretical knowledge.” 





The Greater Eve. By the Reverenp JosepH H. STEWART. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents net. 

This is a small volume of six essays on the position of 
Mary in Catholic theology. The author says that he pub- 
lishes them because he has never come across a similar book 
covering the same ground. This arises, no doubt, from the 





tion given even the most unwerthy speculations which appear 
from time to time. And strange to say, though the interest 





origin of the work, which is an amplification of notes written 





arouscd may wane with the lapse of years, it seems never to 
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for a convert friend. The book, therefore, is most suitable 
for Protestants; for, with God’s blessing, it will root out the 
prejudice that the worship paid to the Mother of God and to 
the Saints detracts somehow from the worship due to God. 
Again and again the author brings his reader to the directly 
opposite conclusion and shows admirably that false notions 
regarding the place of the Blessed Virgin in the economy of 
grace either come from false notions concerning the Incarna- 
tion or lead directly to them. We must, however, suggest a 
couple of points on which we think this excellent book could 
be improved. On page 114 we read: “It took, we must re- 
member, three hundred years to bring the doctrine of ow 
Lord’s Divinity to a stage of clear definition, and another 
century to elucidate the unity of His Person and the duality 
of His natures.” To those that understand the meaning is 
clear, but we think it might have been more happily ex- 
pressed. Brevity and obscurity go together often, as Horace 
tells us, and this must be the case when the matter is delicate 
and those to whom it is to be explained lack something for its 
apprehension. At the top of page 134 the sentence beginning 
“Does any Catholic” is unintelligible, probably through defec- 
tive proof-reading, though “ever” contributes to the obscurity 
because it can be taken in two contrary senses. 

When we say that this book will be found very useful tu 
Protestants we do not say that it will not be useful to Cath- 
olics. On the contrary, it will help their devotion greatly, 
and so we recommend it to them unreservedly. 





The Rev. George O'Neill, S.J., Professor of English, Um- 
versity College, Dublin, has made an anthology of “Five 
Centuries of English Poetry,” beginning with Chaucer in 1380 
and ending with De Vere in 1850. The compiler explains in 
his preface that he has aimed to meet the special wants of 
methodical students rather than to provide literary recreation 
for casual readers, and has been careful while giving “brief 
illustrations of what is best in English poetry” to avoid 
“quoting anything that would give serious offence.” All of 
Father O’Neill’s examples are not short, however, for poems 
like Shelley’s “Hellas” and Johnson’s “Vanity of Human 
Wishes” are given entire. He ends his survey with the year 
1850 because he believes that pupils can be trusted to read for 
themselves the poetry of the last half century. The notes are 
very good, a short but discriminating estimate is given of 
each poet quoted, and some useful observations are made on 


reading verse aloud. Longmans publish the book. 





A generous bundle of books has come from the publishing 
house of Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris: “Le Mystére 
de la Trés Ste. Trinité’ is a theological work by Pére Hugon, 
the well-known Dominican ; in “Jeunesse et Idéal,” the Abbé Henri 
Morice writes on the aspirations of youth, holding up our Di- 
vine Lord as a model; there is a new edition of the Marquis de 
Ségur’s “La Bonté et les Affections Naturelles chez les Saints,” 
papers accentuating the more winning characteristics of God’s 
holy ones; another of “Au dela du Tombeau,” a book on the 
joys of Heaven by Pére Hamon, a Canadian Jesuit; new editions, 
too, are out of De Gobriac’s life of Father Ponlevoy, and of 
Mgr. Ricard’s St. Antony of Padua; while the popularity of De 
Beauterne’s “Sentiment de Napoléon Ier sur le Christianisme” 
is attested by the appearance of this fourteenth edition of the 
work, revised by Ph. G. Laborie, who also writes a preface; and 
finally “Le Salut Assuré par la Dévotion 4 Marie” is a little 
book written to fill its readers with confidence in our Lady. 





Among the little books of devotion and the pamphlets lately 
received are “Spiritual Progress; Lukewarmness to Fervor,” a 
practical manual from the French, treating, after the Ignatian 
method, of the interior life (Benziger Bros.) ; the eleventh edi- 





tion of Herder’s attractively printed “Officium Parvum Beate 
Marie Virginis”; Washbourne’s “Catholic Diary for 1913,” its 
fifth year of issue; and Benziger’s catalogue, up to October, 1912, 
of “Catholic Books in English Now in Print in America and 
Europe.” This librarians will find very useful. With a view to 
making the list as perfect as possible, the public is cordially in- 
vited to supply omissions. 





M. A. Donohue & Co., of Chicago, have out a second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, of the Rev. John Phelan’s “Appeal 
for Unity in Faith.” The wealth of facts and quotations 
which the volume contains, though they are not well arranged 
and digested, will make the work useful to the enquirer and 
to the controversialist. But the index should be much better. 





Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson’s latest book, “The Young Min- 
ute-Man of 1812” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50), is a worthy 
sequel to his long list of historical stories for boys. Besides 
enjoying a tale of adventure, the reader gains a more inti- 
mate knowledge of many persons and places that figured in 
our second war with England, while the animated conversa- 
tions throughout the book should sustain a boy’s interest in 
the achievements of a hundred years ago. 





“Citizens Made and Remade” is a Houghton, Mifflin book 
written by William R. George and Lyman Beecher Stow as 
“an interpretation of the significance and influence of George 
Junior Republics.” The authors urge that a system of self- 
government, used with success in reforming young roughs, 
should now be tried in our prisons. Is it not anachronistic to 
make the boys of 1895 use the slang of 1912? The volume 
smacks of the Protestant settlement. 
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Children. By the Bishop of Newport; The Penal Laws and the Mass. By 
the Rev. Edwin Burton, D.D.; Christian Womanhood. By the Bishop 


of Northampton; The Latest Phase of the Oxford Movement. By Rev. 
J. P. Valentin; Practical Social Reform. * Rev. Thomas hed iy 2 t and 
George Milligan; A Rhyme of Aloysius. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J.; 


St. Monica (332-387): Blessed Margaret Mary (1647-1690); The Bene- 


dictines. By Dom Bruno Hicks; The Franciscan Order. By F, William, 
O.S.F.C.; Talks About St. Peter, the First Pope: No. II—Laying Foun- 
dations. By Rev. G. Bampfield, B.A. No. I1I—The Builder at Work. 


By Rev. G. Bampfield, B.A.; Classified List of Publications and Index to 
Authors; The Catholic Scout’s Prayer Book. Price 1 penny each. 
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EDUCATION 


Progressiveness of a School Board—American Rhodes 
Scholars 


It is a tedious task enough to chronicle the vagaries of men 
supposed to guide the destinies of an up-to-date free school sys- 
tem in many of the cities of this country. Ordinarily, one might 
presume, their meetings ought to deal with details immediately 
touching the principal purpose of the schools within their juris- 
diction. Were we to credit the voluminous reports of recent 
investigators as to school conditions here in New York, just to 
use a concrete instance, there is matter sufficient to claim the 
liveliest attention of the Board of Education for a long time to 
come in the deficiencies noted regarding studies and methods 
in our city schools. Yet these easy-going gentlemen appear to 
ignore the exigencies of real importance and to find unlimited 
leisure in their frequent meetings to discuss what men on the 
outside are prone to reckon as negligible incidentals to graded 
school work. 

The city press of November 14 gave space to a humorous ac- 
count of a meeting of New York City’s Board of Education held 
the day before. One regrets that the author of the “Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County” could not have been present on the 
occasion. Only such writing as that of the comical Twain 
could sketch some of the incidents of that meeting. It seems 
a proposition same up to supply soap and towels to the children 
of the public schools and to treat the floors of all the classrooms 
twice a year with a sanitary dressing. The present leader of the 
progressive spirits in the Board had come to wonder whether 
it was not practicable for that body to make a rule that all pupils 
should wash their hands and faces before entering the class- 
rooms. The necessity that the little ones should remove all pos- 
sible germs acquired in play since leaving home appealed to him; 
how else were they to be fittingly prepared to attack the problems 
of the three R’s? Of course it would be in order for the city to 
furnish the soap and towels. 

The interest of our progressive friend in the question led him 
to make an exhaustive study of the matter of soap and towels 
and, in his absence from the meeting in question, the Secretary 
of the Board read a voluminous report embodying the results of 
his study. Summed up it came to this: “Though the soap part 
of the proposition offered great obstacles that could pe over- 
come, but the towel question was almost hopeless.” 

In his quest for information on the practicability of the plan 
to have school children use effective means to remove all pos- 
sible germs from their hands and faces before entering the class- 
room, this progressive member of the Board was forced for one 
reason or other to reject the notion of providing first 
bar soap and then scented cakes for the desired ablu- 
tions of the pupils. Some one, happily, gave him a tip on a 
new soap liquid, highly and pleasantly scented, which is fur- 
nished in metal holders that give out a few drops at a time. He 
consulted the manufacturers and was told that he could have the 
soap for nothing for a while if he would buy the metal holders. 
One can fancy the relieved sigh emitted by the inquirer—the 
problem of the soap was solved! 

Alas! there remained the towels. And here Mr. Member of 
the Board of Education found his impasse. A Turkish towel of 
good quality could be bought, he discovered, for $1. Of course 
each pupil must have a separate towel, and since there are some 
700,000 pupils in the public schools of New York, the expense to 
be incurred in providing such towels was out of the question. 
To be sure there are towels of a cheaper grade on the market, 
and the inquirer learned that towels satisfactory in every respect 
for the benevolent action contemplated could be bought for 5 
cents each. He figured that each child should have two of this 
cheaper grade each week, and at once the impossible expense of 





the Turkish bath towel was cut to $72,500 a year for all the 
schools. This might be tolerated—if there had not bobbed up 
the laundry bill, for the weekly cleansing of more than a 
million towels. This the Board member learned would come to 
$217,000 a year, and on consulting several laundry proprietors 
it was discovered that there was not a plant in the city that 
could handle so big a job. It would have to be distributed 
among several laundry concerns. 

A light came to him in his worriment. “Perhaps,” thought 
the commissioner, “the obstacle can be overcome by purchasing 
paper towels.” In this case four should be doled out to each 
child every day. Then followed a bit of figuring and it was 
clear it would require a total of $300,334 a year should the 
benevolence of the Board of Education prompt its members to 
agree that the school children, after removing, by the soap and 
water process, the germs gathered in their recess gambollings, 
must dry their hands and faces on paper towels. Then there was 
likelihood of a shortage. The pupils might put the towels in 
their pockets and take them home for family use! 

The progressive member of the Board was unequal to the 
problem. He embodied the data he had gathered with laborious 
diligence and put them before the Board, suggesting that the 
members act as they deemed wisest. The press reports tell us 
the Board did not think this was a good time to make the wash- 
ing of hands and faces a part of the public school course, but 
after disapproving the proposition to provide towels it referred 
the matter of providing soap and sanitary dressing of the class- 
room floors to a special committee for a further investigation. 

Dickens found food, it will be remembered, for his delicious 
humor in the dilatory tactics and red-tape methods of certain 
British public offices of his day, and he immortalized their pro- 
cedure in his sketch of the Circumlocution Office. We venture 
to state that the ordinary citizen will be amazed to learn that the 
exaggerated fun of Dickens’ sketch has a very actual reality in 
the marvelous methods and schemes of some of the up-to-date 
official Boards in intensely practical America to-day. 


It has been affirmed that the American Rhodes scholars are 
not in all cases up to the measure desirable for beneficiaries of 
the Rhodes foundation, and that in many cases they are below 
the normal scholarship level of the Rhodes men. Quite recently 
Dr. Parkin, of Toronto, a prominent member of the foundation, 
repeated this statement in speaking of the American scholars. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening Sun (November 
23), referring to Dr. Parkin’s words, takes occasion to tell us 
what Oxford itself thinks of the American group. Among 
other things he assures us that the Oxford guests of the late 
Mr. Rhodes who come from this country are by no means un- 
popular in the University. The American Rhodes scholar is not 
slighted or ignored, and his performances receive the same credit 
as do like performances on the part of any other student. Nat- 
urally the Rhodes men can not be expected to fall quite into the 
ranks of indistinguishable men; they are, after all, picked men 
and must be judged by the standard of the elect. The question 
then is whether the American scholars sustain their standing, not 
against ordinary scholars in the University but among their 
fellow Rhodes men. 

On this point the impression at Oxford is various in the dif- 
ferent fields of student distinction. The “Yankees,” says the 
Sun’s correspondent, who have won fame can seldom be cited 
as examples of chiefly intellectual eminence. Much more fre- 
quently they owe their “rep” to one or another of the important 
athletic events. The Rhodes ideal, it will be remembered, ex- 
alted four human qualities of which intellect was but one; the 
three others, physique, character and temperament. In study 
the Americans have occasionally been commended at Oxford for 
the rarity of the cases in which their work is less than creditable. 
They have been blamed, though more seldom, for the rarity of 
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the cases in which their work surpasses the simply creditable. 
It is a notable event when an American carries off any great 
fraction of the prize money, though it is quite in the order of 
things that an American Rhodes man should win a first in his 
course. 

As the prizes in Oxford are abundant and golden, and as the 
best scholars compete for them with eagerness, distinction in 
winning these sometimes affords an excellent idea of student 
rank, and there is little question that the United States has fallen 
considerably short, so Oxford charges, of producing its propor- 
tionate share of prize winners. Perhaps the Oxford ideal of 
study, which differs widely from the American ideal, may suggest 
a partial explanation of this failure. The American usually 
travels to Oxford with the notion of broadening his view, and 
his idea of broadening does not always accept the system in 
which the study of the ancient classics is made paramount. 
Oxford is a classical school of the old style, and its requirements 
demand a study of the classics far more detailed and searching 
than is dreamed of by even the good classical student in our 
American institutions. 





A rather strange fact is noted regarding England’s capital. 
London, though its representation in Parliament is anti-Home 
Rule, is actually the first place in Great Britain to provide for 
the teaching of Irish in its elementary schools. There has been 
appropriated by the London County Council a sum of money 
with which to pay teachers who shall impart a knowledge of 
that language to any Irish boy or girl who may care to attend 
the evening continuation classes of the city schools. 


M. J. O’C. 


ECONOMICS 


Government Supervision of Corporations and Trusts 


The corporations that provide for public utilities constitute a 
class by themselves. The general reason of this is their intimate 
connection with the needs of every individual, and particular 
reasons in certain cases are that they are from the nature of 
things monopolies, and that they have received very special 
favors from the Government in view of the services they were 
to render to the public. 

All admit that the country owes much to these companies. 
They have settled its waste places, built up its cities, given em- 
ployment to millions. Everybody recognizes that without the 
meat-packing trade Chicago would not be what it is; that unless 
the Pacific railways had been built the United States would still 
be to all intents and purposes bounded by the Mississippi and its 
navigable affluents from the west, that the telegraph and tele- 
phone and the express companies have helped trade wonderfully. 
But we are not going to say that this gives them any claim to 
special consideration, although the asserters of the right of the 
community to unearned increment might find it hard to refuse 
them more than that. The cases are analogous. That town lots 
in Spokane, or Seattle, or Tacoma, or Bismarck, have a con- 
siderable value, in some cases that there are town lots at all, is 
due to the railways; and so it is with other places and other in- 
dustries. But as we maintain that before one can have a title to 
the increase of value in anything he must have a title to the 
thing itself, we hold that the country owes no -eal debt to the 
corporations. It does not even owe gratitude. They set out to 
make money for their proprietors. They have done so, and their 
profits settle the account. Even if they procured directly the 
development of the country, they did so for their own ends; but 
often this development was no more than a concomitant of their 
operations. When we say, then, that the country owes much to 
the corporations, we mean only to express a physical relation 
of cause and effect, not a moral one of right and obligation. 

A just price lies between limits of some breadth. Supposing 





a certain object to be worth one dollar by common consent, one 
cannot say that, if I manage to sell it for a dollar and a quarter 
or to buy it for seventy-five cents, I have necessarily violated 
justice. Hence a just price has its minimum, maximum and 
medium; and ordinary trading may be left to itself, for it will 
almost certainly be carried on within these limits, since if one 
will not buy or sell within the limits of a just price, others will 
be found to do so. But when there is question of corporations 
dealing in public utilities, the case is different, the more so be- 
cause they are monopolies, sometimes absolutely, and almost 
always practically so. It is not easy to say that they violate the 
strict law of just prices either in buying from the producer or 
in selling to the consumer. An express company will call for my 
trunk, ship it, and deliver it in another city without giving me 
the least trouble, and the service is well worth the cost. Were 
I to undertake the matter myself I should have all the trouble, 
and probably should have to pay more. A railway company will 
carry me quickly and comfortably through a long distance for 
two or three cents a mile. Left to myself I could not accom- 
plish the journey for ten times the money and it would take ten 
times the time. Sugar, flour, oil, coal, even meat, are delivered 
at my door for prices I cannot call exorbitant. Qne might sup- 
pose, therefore, that the corporations have a right to be left alone, 
that the Government has no right to interfere between them and 
their customers. 

But this is not the case. The Government has a right to co- 
ordinate the activities of all its subjects to obtain the common 
good, and when public utilities of any kind fall into the hands 
of persons from whom they cannot be taken, these acquire a 
double character. They are private individuals with private 
rights to be protected by the Government, and they are public 
functionaries administering things which belong necessarily to 
the common good. If farmer Jones will not sell me a sheep or 
a bushel of corn at a reasonable price, no harm comes to the 
common welfare. Farmer Brown will, and Farmer Jones will 
have to sell eventually to somebody else, perhaps at a lower price. 
If Carter Smith will not carry my box at a reasonable price, 
Carter Robinson will. But if the meat company or the milling 
company will not give Farmer Brown or Farmer Jones the price 
he asks he must sell at what they offer, and I in town must buy 
at the price they choose to demand. If Farmer Brown or Farmer 
Jones objects to the price the railway asks for carrying his goods 
to market, he has no Carter Smith or Carter Robinson to fall 
back on. If the meat company or the milling company choose 
to lock up their goods until I am ready to pay the price they ask, 
I cannot go to somebody else with the comfortable hope that 
they will have in the end to sell at a price lower than I offered. 
I must buy from them, or go without. 

One may say that a variation of a few cents in prices is of 
little importance to the consumer. This might be true if all 
these necessaries and utilities were in the hands of private in- 
dividuals subject to competition. In such a case the rise of one 
price would be set off by the fall of another. But when they are 
in the hands of corporations that all work together the case is 
different. These may in no case exceed a just price; yet if the 
farmer is to get the minimum selling price for his produce and 
to pay the maximum buying price for freight and for the goods 
he buys with the price of his produce; if the townspeople have 
to pay maximum prices for every necessary of life, for transpor- 
tation, for clothes, etc., and the difference between these minima 
and maxima is to give a few individuals fortunes reckoned in 
tens and hundreds of millions, it is clear that the common good 
is being sacrificed to the individual’s good. It is no excuse to 
say that generally speaking the great corporation will give better 
quality and cheaper value than a body of smaller traders could. 
If society is to be organized on the corporation scheme, this must 
conduce to the good of all, and it is not to the good of all that 
the multitude should fall into the power of the corporations, 
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These must have their reasonable profit; their workmen must 
have reasonable wages; their services should be rendered at a 
reasonable cost. It belongs to the Government, not exactly to 


coordinate these, but to see that they are coordinated. 


H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
The Cardinals and Thanksgiving Day 


Thanksgiving Day means that the American people recognize 
1 guiding Divinity, says his Eminence Cardinal O’Connell, in a 
contribution to the New York World of November 24. The 
annual proclamation of a day of thanksgiving is the expression 
national consciousness that not only as individuals, but 
as a people, we are in the hands of an all-wise and infinitely 
loving Father, who, whether by manifold blessings or occasional 
is shaping our history in such way as may further 


ot the 


afflictions, 
the beneficent purposes of His Providence. 

In the rush of every day existence it might seem to a critical 
observer that we were a materialistic people engrossed in selfish 
pursuits, mad with the race for money, delirious from gigantic 
success, and worshipping only the god of our own power and 
genius. But on Thanksgiving Day, when the whir of industry 
ceases and the busy mart is still, the nation stops to think. Its 
religious spirit asserts itself. The thouand-voiced prayer of the 
churches and the proclamations of President and Governors 
speak the nation’s grateful acknowledgment of God’s tender 
mercies and countless benefactions. 

\ppropriately does the State, whose province is the temporal 
welfare of humanity, turn its grateful eye upon these things 
which benefit man in his temporal career, and bids us each in 
his own way and after his own manner offer to the Almighty 
fervent thanks for all those blessings showered upon the land, 
making the footstool of the Omnipotent a happy abode for man. 
Gratitude to the giver implies consideration of the gift. To re- 
turn thanks while we trample the gift beneath our feet is insult, 
not gratitude. The thanksgiving that is to be more than mere 
lip service must begin with a consideration of those gifts which 
we receive and end with a better use of them. With truth in- 
deed can God say of this country, “What is there I should have 
done for My vineyard and not done?” 

All that men prize in human life is here—territory that is vast- 
ness itself in extent, a fertile soil, a favoring climate, a wealth 
of rivers, the touch of two mighty oceans, mountains that rise 
in majestic beauty, and lakes that are almost seas, and, hidden in 
the very depths of the eart!., the rich ores that yield prosperity, 
and the black crystals that give up to man the power to turn a 
million wheels and illumine a thousand cities. When, indeed, 
we look abroad over this vast country of ours we must feel a 
natural pride at being citizens of a land so extensive, so full of 
prosperity and happiness. When we see with what rapid strides 
it marches on in the paths of every branch of human industry; 
how it has overtaken and even surpassed in some respects the 
course of nations centuries older; when we see her people con- 
tent and proseprous, her institutions flourishing and growing 
in strength and stability, is it not natural to speak of her in 
pride and admiration and to invite others to come and behold 
her beauty and strength, to see for themselves the signs of her 
greatness and the promise of still greater achievements? 

No one in Europe any longer doubts about the important place 
which our beloved country holds among the great nations of the 
earth—a position which every year is growing in glory and uni- 
The great ways of trade and commerce are 
constantly growing higher and broader. The American tourist 
finds his way to every nook and corner of Europe. Our adopted 
citizens, in their constant visits to their old homes, carry back 
with them tales of plenty, of freedom and of prosperity. Many 
of the great families of Europe, wielding tremendous influence 


versal significance. 








of prestige and power, are half American. And all these things 
have their influence upon the minds of European statesmen, 
philosophers and financiers. America can never again be ignored. 
She stands firm in her place and henceforth must be respected 
and reckoned with. ‘ 

The Church recognizes and takes occasion to hold up for the 
imitation of other peoples the noble spirit of the United States. 
She finds here that rarest of combinations, liberty without license 
and authority without despotism. It has been said that ideas 
rule the world. This is not strictly accurate. It is ideals by 
which the world is governed. For ideas are but conceptions, 
of themselves, stationary, inactive. But when the idea is moved 
into activity by a power which has embodied it, then alone is 
there reality, life, action. Individuals form a nation; and such 
as is the sum total of individuals, so shall also the nation be. If 
the ideals of the individuals be base or mean, the ideal of the 
nation will be the same; and sooner or later she will perish in 
her iniquity and her name become a jest and a byword. But if 
the ideal of the nation be for justice and right, she will, by the 
power of God, stand up great and strong upon the earth that 
God shall give her. 

Of this let every one be certain: each of us individually con- 
tributes to the glory or the shame of the nation to which we 
belong. Not he alone who sits in power, but he who is the 
humblest laborer in the land has his share in the making of his 
country’s honor; and so on all rests a responsibility varying in 
degree, from which none is exempt. God has given to each his 
special sphere, his particular work to do; and the work of each 
well done fits into the design of the whole plan and completes 
the whole. Of all the gifts of heaven to any land the good 
citizen is the greatest and the best. 

Every citizen, every man living can help his fellow man in the 
hard battle of life. I would sum it all up in one word: If you 
are well up the ladder, turn and give a hand as you rest a mo- 
ment to those below you, and if you have your feet as yet only 
on the lower rungs, take the hand offered to you, but do not pull 
those above you down. For life is a ladder because God made 
it so; and the man who would convert it into a moving staircase, 
upon which men have merely to stand and the machinery will 
do the rest, has a degraded notion of life’s possibilities and 





duties. 
Here then on this coming Thanksgiving Day, in charity, in 
Christian ideals, in our common Americanism, is a platform on 
which we all can stand. Though in creed we differ, yet we all ] 
may work in harmony, for the true interests of our country, the ‘ 
reign of civic purity, of effective administration, of equal oppor- I 
tunity to all, of justice to every class. Shoulder to shoulder let 
us work unceasingly for the preservation of those deeper sources y 
of national greatness—the rectitude of individual life, the sacred- i 
ness of the family, the spread of education and the triumph of t 
religion. t 
r 
His Eminence Cardinal Farley sent the following Thanksgiv- 2 
ing greeting to the readers of the Evening Sun: s 
“Thanksgiving Day is one of the evidences to all the world 
that we are a religious people, and that we are grateful to r¢ 
Almighty God, and to every one who has any sense of religion s 
it is a most gratifying occasion. d 
“T trust and pray that the time will never come when we shall E 
forget the Giver of All Gifts and that the debt the people owe to ti 
God’s Providence will be ever felt by them and assume the prac- t! 
tical form which it does in the beautiful message of Governor } 


° ” 
Dix. n 
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Just before Thanksgiving Day Cardinal Gibbons took occasion R 
to speak of the Industrial Workers of the World. Oo 
In his denunciation of the Industrial Workers of the World n 
according to the leading editorial in the New York Sun of No- b 
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vember 29 his words come with peculiar force, as they are 
“from a priest of that Church which particularly represents 
democracy and stability. They are pronounced in an hour that 
sees the perverted ingenuity and detestable dishonesty of the 
Industrial Workers of the World most threateningly manifest 
themselves : 

“*I know of the Industrial Workers of the World. They are 
demagogues, the leaders of the organization you refer to; dema- 
gogues unstable and dangerous, who are leading the poor work- 
ingman into labyrinths of strife from which he will find it hard 
to extricate himself. 

“*Let the laboring man beware the demagogue represented by 
the Industrial Workers of the World.’ 

“At the moment Cardinal Gibbons, speaking from full knowl- 
edge and ripe experience, was using this language, the leaders 
of the Industrial Workers of the World were seeking to deceive 
their ignorant dupes by telling them that the acquittal of their 
comrades charged in Massachusetts with murder was due not 
to the orderly process of justice, but to terror inspired by the 
might of their organization. Inflaming their followers with false 
accounts of their power, the leaders were endeavoring to incite 
them to violence, incendiarism and murder. They planned to 
turn the natural rejoicing of men at justice done into rage 
-against the very institutions that protect and guard them. 

“Cardinal Gibbons took advantage of an opportune moment to 
utter his warning against the revolutionists who lead the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, and from no man could condemna- 
tion come with greater force and dignity.” 


SCIENCE 


Australia and the British Association 


The British Association, the President of which at this 
year’s Dundee meeting said many absurd things to attract 
public attention, is announced to hold its 1914 meeting in 
Australia. The Prime Minister of the Commonwealth intends 
to vote money for the reception of the members, and there is 
a delightful holiday jaunt before those undertaking the long 
trip. They will be entertained for two days in Perth, five in 
Adelaide, seven in Melbourne, seven in Sydney and five in 
Brisbane—that is, in all the State Capitals of the mainland, 
and will go back to England by Thursday Island and Java. 

Australians entertain well, and as State rivalry is not un- 
known, the visitors should benefit by the friendly emulation 
of the various reception committees already appointed. It is 
rather early to begin, but then Australia is far removed from 
such awe-inspiring bodies as the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The glamor of the far away hills 
is about it, and this will be its first visit to our shores. It 15 
to be hoped that the President for the time being will not 
treat our sensible people to extravagant theories of his own 
about matters in which he is not versed; otherwise we shall 
agree with Chesterton that “the real nuisance is that the 
specialist will not mind his own business.” 

When the British Association is about, parrot cries of the 
Church being opposed to science are likely to be heard. Irre- 
sponsible members of the Association.from the days of Tyn- 
dall and Huxley to those of Dr. Schafer, give color to them. 
But luckily the Church at present with us has a most effec- 
tive answer to the libel. In Sydney, N. S. W., alone we have 
three priests among the very first scientists of the State— 
Father Milne Curran, F.G.S. in geology, and particularly in 
mineralogy; Father Shaw, missionary of the Sacred Heart, 
in wireless telegraphy; and Father Pigot, S.J., Director of 
Riverview College Observatory, in seismology and general 
observatory work. Father Curran was for years lecturer in 
mineralogy at the Central State Technical School. He has a 
big practical reputation with mining authorities and a literary 





one that extends far beyond Australia. Father Shaw has been 
entrusted by the Commonwealth Government with extensive 
wireless installations, and did some fine wireless work in con- 
nection with an expedition that was sent to one of the Pacific 
islands in search of a lost Government official. 

And Father Pigot is quite the authority in seismology iu 
the Commonwealth. He has the most up to date seismographs 
of any station in the country. He is thus enabled to give the 
public the first and most accurate records of earthquakes 
occurring at a distance. A Sydney daily paper gives a long 
account of Father Pigot’s successful work in recording and 
locating the great Turkish earthquake of this year. The 
paper interviewed him and got good copy. Father Pigot, or 
Doctor Pigot, as the scientists call him, is a graduate in Arts 
and Medicine of Trinity College, Dublin, and a grandson of 
the late Chief Baron Pigot. While at Trinity he ran a T.C. D. 
Science Society, in which the present distinguished Professor 
Joly, F.R.S., was a junior member. He was practising as a 
doctor in Dublin when he entered the Society of Jesus. On 
his own application he was sent after ordination to the 
Chinese Mission, where for several years he did good work 
as a medical missionary and also as a member of the famous 
Zik-a-wei observatory staff. Ordered from China for health 
reasons, he was sent to Australia, where under great diffi- 
culties he has built up a fine observatory at St. Ignatius Col- 
lege, Sydney. His worth is attested by his having been in- 
vited on several Government Eclipse Expeditions, notably o.. 
the recent Tonga Island one, when Father Cortie, a fellow 
Jesuit, led the British section. Both went to the Island on 
a British man-of-war. 

Last year the generosity of a member of his family enabled 
Father Pigot to go to Europe to visit the world famous seis- 
mological centres so as to keep his own station up to date. 
He was welcomed as a skilled colleague at the Strassburg, 
Géttingen, Buda-Pesth, Roman and other centres, where his 
monthly printed reports sent regularly from Australia had 
already made him known. Prince Galitzin, the Russian seis- 
mologist, invited him to Russia, but the Government refused . 
to admit him as a Jesuit. The Prince later secured a remis- 
sion of the decree in Father Pigot’s favor, but too late for 
him to avail himself of the Prince’s kindness. 

The International Seismological Association, through Pro- 
fessor Haecker of Strassburg, has entrusted Father Pigot 
with the installation and care of the Australian pair of instru- 
ments for recording the soli-lunar tidal deformation of the 
earth. He has selected as a site for them a disused copper 
mine, 160 feet deep, at Cobar, N. S. W., some 360 miles from 
the ocean. This distance is more than sufficient to eliminate 
minute perturbations from oceanic tide; and the depth of 160 
feet protects the instruments from ordinary surface disturb- 
ances. They are to remain in situ for two years, when their 
records will be collated with the records of instruments in 
other parts of the world. This extensive effort to gain fur- 
ther knowledge of the causes of our planet’s vagaries will be 
watched with interest. 

Father Pigot has been named a member of two committees, 
the General Executive and the Science, in N. S. W., for the 
reception of the British Association in 1914. His observatory 
and seismological station will also be visited by the members. 
The local scientists, and many of them are of European repu- 
tation, are above the petty narrowness of some of the old 
country men. Chief among them is Professor David, F.R.S. 
of the Sydney University, a captivating lecturer and a charm 
ing personality. When well beyond middle age he went on 
the South Polar expedition with Shackleton and located the 
South Magnetic Pole. On his return he used his glorious 
voice in lecturing on the wonders and perils of the far South; 
and like Kelvin, is always paying graceful tributes of praise 
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to the Creator of the wonders he was privileged to see. Such 
men, with the priests we have mentioned, should be a check 
to the giving forth in Australia of wild, unfounded theories 
subversive of accepted religious beliefs. It is of late quite 
marked that, though libels and calumnies against the Church 


get fuil play in Australia as elsewhere, the one that she 1s 
opposed to science is not paraded. Contra factum non valet argu- 
mentum. W. R,, s.J. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


International Priests’ League 


The member of the League is to recite every day the liturgical 
prayer for the Pope: Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram edifi- 
cabo Ecclesiam meam. V. Constituit eum dominum domus sue. 
R. Et principem omnis possessionis sue. Oremus: Deus, omnium 
fidelium pastor et rector, etc. 

Besides he promises to say at least ome Mass every year for 
the Pope, inviting the faithful to assist at it if he have the care 
of souls, and in the sacred Tribunal of Penance he will exhort 
his penitents to daily or at least frequent Communion and to 
offer it at least once a week for the Supreme Pontiff. So much 
as regards prayer. 

The member shall himself, or through another, preach at least 
one sermon a year on the Pope or on contemporary pontifical 
documents, such as that on daily Communion, on the public con- 
fessional action of Catholics in the works sub vesxillo crucis, etc. 
He shall work to diffuse as widely as possible the documents of 
the Holy See condemning modern errors and especially the 
Syllabus of Pius IX, the Encyclicals against Liberalism, Mod- 
ernism, false Christian Democracy. To comply with the urgent 
and repeated declarations of the Holy See on the supreme ne- 
cessity of a profound knowledge of scholastic philosophy and 
theology according to the doctrine of St. Thomas, he shall engage 
in this study as far as his occupations will allow, and defend 
among his colleagues and subordinates the directions of the Holy 
See on this subject as well as on all others without exception. 

To come down to details, the member of the League pledges 
himself explicitly not to read papers or reviews more or less in- 
fected with liberal Catholicism or Modernism; to do all he can 
to prevent others from doing so; to secure subscribers for purely 
Catholic and Papal newspapers; he will work constantly and on 
all suitable occasions for the harmony of States with the Church, 
for religious teaching in the schools, for the full liberty and the 
sacred rights of the Religious Congregations. 

To defend the rights of the Pope and his authority the League 
requires that its members pledge themselves to speak in favor of 
the Pope, of his official acts and his directions whenever occasion 
offers, in functions, congresses, federations, clubs. Moreover, to 
oppose the conspiracy of silence on the Roman Question, every 
member of the League will take care when opportunity offers to 
point out the intolerable position of the Supreme Pontiff sub 
hostili potestate constitutus. 

Finally, with the noble object of helping the common Father 
of the faithful in his temporal necessities and thus satisfying 
one of the chief duties of filial piety, the League requires as a 
condition of active and permanent membership that each member 
bind himself to give every year to Peter Pence an offering fixed 
at twenty francs, but not limited to that amount for those who 
are able to afford more, and reducible to five francs for those 
who cannot contribute so much, provided they be judged worthy 
by the local directors of the association. 





President and Mrs. Taft, members of the Cabinet and of 
the Diplomatic Corps, and many officials of the Government, 
were present in St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, on Thanks- 
giving Day, at the fourth annual Pan-American Mass of 








thanksgiving arranged by the pastor, Right Rev. Mgr. W. T. 
Russell. The church was decorated with the flags of the 
nations representing the Pan-American Union. Cardinal 
Gibbons sat on a scarlet throne on the right of the altar. The 
sermon was delivered by the Most Rev. James J. Keane, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dubuque. “We are closing a year perhaps un- 
paralleled in prosperity and are happy in the security of 
peace,” said the Archbishop. “Recognizing the care of our 
Heavenly Father, we turn to Him with gratitude to-day and 
thank Him for this double favor. Looking further afield, we 
thank Him for the prosperity which blesses the nations on 
this hemisphere and for that peace prospect which in its uni- 
versality seems growing. 

“I say this deliberately while the cannons are booming over 
the Bosporus, for I believe that the martyred spirits of the 
Balkans have done much for the peace of the future. These 
martyred spirits have pushed back the semi-barbarous Ture 
from the land he has desecrated, where he has for centuries 
been a menace to the peace of Europe. 

At the Consistory held on December 2 the Pope conferred the 
red hat on the Archbishop of Veszprém, Carlo del Hornig; Joseph 
Maria de Cos y Macho, Archbishop of Valladolid; Antonio Vico, 
Apostolic Nuncio to Madrid; Enrico Almarez y Santos, Arch- 
bishop of Seville; Francis Bauer, Archbishop of Olmutz; and 
Francis Nagel, Archbishop of Vienna. 


OBITUARY 


The Very Reverend Rudolph J. Meyer, S.J., Provincial of the 
Missouri Province, died suddenly of heart failure in St. Louis, 
at 5.40 P. M., on Sunday, December 1. He was out walking 
when the attack came. Fortunately he was able to get back to 
the University. He was immediately anointed and died in a 
few minutes. 

Father Meyer was born on November 8, 1841, in St. Louis. 
His early eduagation was received at home and in the Catholic 
schools of the city. He entered St. Louis University in 1853 
and remained there until his reception into the Society at Floris- 
sant, in 1858. He made his philosophical studies in Georgetown 
and Boston, and in 1870 began his theological course in Wood- 
stack, Md., under the famous Father, afterwards Cardinal, Maz- 
zella. His was the first “Grand Act” or public defense of all 
philosophy and theology in that great institution. It was as long 
ago as 1875 and yet those who were present still remember the 
brilliancy of the young theologian’s defense. His Third Year 
of Probation was made at Tronchiennes, in Belgium, and on his 
return he filled several important posts in his Province. It was 
while he was Prefect of Studies at Cincinnati that he drew up 
the plan of studies which was adopted later by all the colleges 
of the Province. After he had completed the usual terms of Rec- 
tor of the College of Cincinnati, and of the University of St. 
Louis, he was made Provincial. He was then sent as Visitor 
to California, was subsequently Instructor of the Tertians, and 
in 1892 he was chosen by Father-General as Assistant to the 
English-speaking Provinces of the Order. He remained in that 
office until 1906 when he returned to make a new distribution of 
the Provinces of Maryland, New York and Missouri, which con- 
sisted chiefly in the absorption of the various missions which the 
German Fathers had established in New York and the West. 
When this work was completed he was made Provincial of Mis- 
souri, and in that post he died. He was a frequent contributor 
to the Catholic magazines, and is the author of two very popular 
ascetic works known as “The Science of the Saints” and “The 
World in Which We Live,” which have been translated into 
German, Italian, and Spanish. His loss is a great one, not only 
for the Jesuits of Missouri, but for the Church in the United 


States. 
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ByG.K.CHESTERTON — Piplomatist’s Wife 


A combination of snap and By MRS. HUGH FRASER 

sparkle with underlying y ioe : 

common sense, by the most Supplementing the viva- 

brilliant Essayist in Eng- cious “A Diplomatist’s 

land. Wife in Many Lands,” by 

05.06 eek Poetene, the. catve: the brilliant sister of Mar- 
ion Crawford. 


Of Chesterton, the Rev. James 
J. Daly says in “America” Illustrated, $3.00 net. Postage 20c. extra, 
“We are thankful for him and to him. He 






















































Miriam Lucas 


By CANON SHEEHAN, author of “The 
Queen’s Fillet,” “Luke Delmege,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.50. 

“A- new novel by the distinguished Pastor of 
Doneraile is a literary event. . - He has 
already covered many departments of life in 
Ireland, but in ‘Miriam Lucas’ he is picturing 
new conditions and characters.’’-—America. 

“Canon Sheehan has a fine capacity for pre- 
senting Ireland’s people in all their humor, 
loyalty, wit and suddenness. ‘Miriam Lucas’ 
is a noteworthy novel of modern Irish life.’ 
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may not have the undisguised seriousness and Of the first _part of Mrs. Fraser’s autobiography § Seema, ied 
splendid airs of Ruskin; but he has a surer “The Republic” says: ; Syracuse Post-Standard. 
instinct for the truth.’ “That ‘fascinating work. . . .There is so §¢ 
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beyond the noble theme and the perfect technique is the spirit in which the novel has been written. 
It és the most beautiful meditation on human ‘ife that ti can recall in the entire range of English 
fiction.”’ —Rev. John Talbot Smith in “The Ave Maria.” 


$1.35 net. Postage 18c. extra. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


ScHw ERTNER, ©O.P., 
S.T.L. With 50 II- 
lustrations. Crown 
8vo. $1.60 net. 
(Postage 12 
cents. ) 

The record of a pilgrimage to the 
towns and villages of Southern France 
known to have been visited by St. Dom- 
P I LG RI M AGE inic between 1205 and 1219, with the ac- 

count of his Apostolate there, and the 


founding of his First and Second Orders. 
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Send for illustrated booklet, giving full details, testimonials, etc. troduction. To those “of us who already know 


the friends, there will be an equal, if not 


? 1 reater, pleasure in reading these pages. The 
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evidence of much careful reading, has told the 
history of lives that for literary charm, per- 
sonal worth and spiritual inspiration will never 
grow old.’’—Catholic World. 
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For either the smallest or the largest users of re- 
frigerators the McCray always gives the right kind nae aes 
of service and satisfaction. Every particle of food Baines. Crown 8vo. 
taken from the McCray comes out cold, fresh, un- aera handsome little volume of considerations 
tainted and really better than when you put it in. on the soul, God, the Church, the Blessed 
Death, Grace, and kindred topics, 


Eucharist, 
McCRAY told in a simple but very attractive fashion 
and prettily illustrated. . . . Will help 
mothers and teachers to give their little wards 
REFRIGERATORS an adequate and pleasing knowledge of those 
more difficult truths of religion of which the 
catechism gives them only barren outlines.””— 


embody all the up-to-date ideas in scientific refrigeration. The McCray patented con- eciaetnenian® Mnateus 
struction means that there is no stagnant air, but a clear, cold current circulating through- 4 
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muss of the iceman tramping through the kitchen. By the Very Rev. Monsicnor Rosert 
A big list of Catholic institutions use built-in McCrays and find them the greatest con- Hucu Benson, Printed in Red and 
venience and comfort besides big savers of ice. No matter whether you are just build- Black, with 26 Illustrations by GABRIEL 
ing, or have built, send us a floor plan with dimensions and we will design a refrigerator Pippet. 4to. $0.75 net; by mail, $0.85; 
to suit your needs, furnishing blue prints without cost. '} paper covers, $0.40 net; by mail, $0.45. 


Write for catalog No. 49 to-day 
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@ A weak arch means that the liga- 
ments which hold it in place are strained, 
stretched and tortured. 






@ The only help for ankles that “turn 
1,” for falling arch and “‘flat-foot,” is 
support for the 





proper mechanical 


sagging ligaments. 

The Coward Arch Support Shoe 
is the one shoe that applies helpful 
anatomical assistance, without causing 
discomfort. | With the aid of this shoe 
the foot-structure is rested, raised——and 
gradually restored to its natural position. 








There is only one Coward Arch Su port 
Shoe which is sold only at the one Cow- 
ard Shoe Store—AvoidImitations. 
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ing Globe-Wernicke filing equip- 
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against a filing equipment of un- 
matched odds and ends. Write for 
catalog. Address Dept. AA810. 
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The Cardinal’s Calendar— 


containing portraits of the Pope and four 
American Cardinals. Quotations from 
prominent Catholic authors. Record of 
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ical Director, Gabriels, N. 
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The Noblest Christmas Present 


For the Smallest Cash Outlay 


For Your Home 
For Your Pastor 


But Especially For Your Home 


For Your Parish School 
For Your Public Library 


There is no holiday offering of magnitude that presents the same qualities of immediate worth and 


permanent value as does 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 


and there is no present of real value that can be accomplished with so small a cash investment. 


offer below.) 


(See 


The high character of the text, the superb quality of the illustrations and the beauty and taste of the 
entire mechanical make-up of the work—all these things have commanded the admiration of critics the 
world over, so that no other Encyclopedia has been so universally praised. 

From the thousands of letters testifying to the greatness and importance of the Encyclopedia, we 
present extracts from three whose writers are known to all readers of “AMERICA”: 


Three Specimen Letters 


FROM THREE AMERICAN CARDINALS 


From CARDINAL FARLEY 
To the Editors: 

With the last published volume of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia open before 
me, I myst wfite you my warmest con- 
gratulation on the rare success that 
has attended your labors during the 
past six years. Already over three- 
fourths of the vast undertaking has 
been completed without a halt in the 
excellence of matter and method of 
treatment promised in the first volume. 
Rather has the work gone on improv- 
ing as each volume appeared. 

You will be pleased to learn that 
Right Reverend Bishop Kennedy, Rec- 
tor of the American College, Rome, 
through whom the last three volumes 
were recently presented to the Holy 
Father, writes: “His Holiness was de- 
lighted with the three volumes of the 
Encyclopedia, calling it a monumental 
work,” Very faithfully, 

Your servant and friend in Christ, 

MJoun M. Fartey. 


We now have the complete work, 15 volumes, ready for delivery, and 
these will be shipped to any address promptly upon receipt of your order. 

You can make this splendid present without feeling the outlay during 
Make one little payment with order, or on 


the holiday period. 


From CARDINAL GIBBONS 


To the Editors: 

“The Catholic Encyclopedia is des- 
tined to be of incalculable assistance 
not only to Catholics but also to the 
non-Catholic reader, for it contains an 
enormous fund of general information 
on philosophy, civil history, the fine 
arts and civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. It ought to be in the library of 
every Catholic Priest, also in the li- 
brary of every Catholic institution, 
educational and charitable; and in the 
library or assembly room of every 
Catholic society. Above all, it ought 
to be in the library or living room of 
every Catholic family in every English- 


speaking country.” m 


WJ. CarpINAL GIBBONS. 


delivery, and we will arrange for the payment of the balance in a 
way that you will not miss the money. 
Cut out the coupon in the corner and mail it to-day so that 


we may submit sample pages and full information for your 


prompt action. 


ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY 


16 East 40th Street, New York 


From CARDINAL O'CONNELL 


Condé B. Pallen, LL.D. 
Dear Dr. Pallen: 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest projects, 
from a Catholic literary point of view, 
thus far attempted in America, and, of 
course, its usefulness can scarcely be 
measured in words. 

There certainly can be no excuse 
hereafter for misreprehension or ig- 
norance of Catholic principles with 
such a succinct and correct resumé of 
them at hand as The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia furnishes. 

The Encyclopedia appeals to the in- 
telligence from every point of view, 
and it should need no further recom- 
mendation. It is simply a necessary 


book for anyone interested in Catholic 


matters. 
Yours very sincerely, 


MeW. H. O’Conne Lt. 















































16 East 40th Street, New York 
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9 Please send me, free of expense, 
y cur beautiful 200-page brochure 
of sample pages of The Catholic En- 


cyclopedia, with full information, 


ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY 
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The Missions and Missionaries 


OF CALIFORNIA, VOL. I. 


By Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O. F. M. 
728 Pages.—64 Illustrations and Fac-similes. 











“No public library and no reference library in the world, which 
pays attention to the study of America, can afford to be without 
this work. Wherever libraries know what scholarship means, this 
work will be indispensable.” CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 














Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00 
Address Fr. Zephyrin, O. F. M., Santa Barbara, California 
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Sacred Heart Sanitarium | 


For Non-Contagious Medical Cases 


St. Mary’s Hill 


For Nervous, Mental and Drug Cases. 
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SUITS TO ORDER 
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New York 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Chartered by Board of Regents 
309 E. 86th Street, Emil Reyl, Director 





Every member of the faculty a Soloist and experi-: 


enced teacher. Instruction in all branches of music. 
A chance for vocally gifted pupils to acquire achurch 
Grand Opera School, which gives public 
performances. Many pupils placed. Sight singing free 


Prospectus sent om application 








O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cookinz 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 
Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 


@ne bieck West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 
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PRIBGBOLOBGLS 


} $3.00 Postpaid 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83d St. New York 
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For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cary’s Everlasting 
Flexible Steel Mats 


None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings. 


Made of the 
Best Cold 
Rolled Steel. 
Reversible 


Rust Proof. 
Sanitary 


Patented in the 

















The U. $. Government has 
Rede t contracted with us to supply our mat 
a ae to all its buildings throughout the country 


Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N Y., with 270 square feet; ST. CECILIA’S CHURCH. NEW YORK, with 
nearly 400 square ft.and we have put over 900 square ft. in ST. AUGUSTINE'S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? Telephone, Worth 1445 


Self-Cleaning. 





CARY MANUFACTURING CO. 19 to 23 Roosevelt St., New York 
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Wilson’s 
ng Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and most ef- 
fective method for Gries large rooms in 
Churches and School Buildings into small 
rooms, and vice versa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; 
easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old 
buildings. Used in over 25,000 Churches 
and Public Buildings. 


Write for Partition Catalogue A. 

7 JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CQ. 

Rolling at Side 3&5 W. 2oth Street New York Rolling Above. 
leo Venetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and Rolling Steel Shutte 





























An [deal Christmas Gift 


The Greatest of Histories 





A Great Catholic Classic 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Complete in Eleven Volumes, from 55 B.C. to A.D. 1912 
By JOHN LINGARD, D.D. and HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A. 





With an Introduction by 
HIS EMINENCE JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS 


For Particulars Address 


The Catholic Publication Society of America 
31 & 33 East 27th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 








The Headmasters 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 
Established 1900 


HUME SCHOOL 


NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
Established 1906 

wish to announce that they have com- 

bined their schools under the name of 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 
under the direction of Catholic Laymen. 
JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, A.M., LL.D. 
HEADMASTER 
NELSON HUME, M.A. 
ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 
For information address the Secretary 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 





ML SL JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON | 


oy - dé 
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For illustrated catalogue address MOTHER 

















IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburb 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book, address Sister Secretary 


HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


STUDIO, 64 East 34th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


ROSEMOUNT HALL 


In the Oranges 
SOUTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Under the patronage of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, and other 
prominent Catholics 


Private chool for a limited number of Girls 


College-preparatory. Golf, Tennis, Riding, Skating. Special at- 
tention to moral and physical development. 


Only Forty-five Minutes from New York City. 
Miss MARY MacMAHON, Principal 











ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 88d Street, New York City 











Three Historical 


Events in Maine 
BY THE 


Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 


Single Copies - 15 cents 


100 Copies - - $10.00 
E 
THE AMERICA PRESS °° ‘rn 














CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
situated in the romantic Valley of the 
Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. 

Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil? 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and every 
attention is given to the study of Art, both im 
theory and ractice. | Gymnasium en 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket 
fencing, etc. 


SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOLY CROSS 
COLLEGE “S™ 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and exceedingly healthy 
location. New buildings, large gymnasium, 
indoor running track, hot and cold baths, 
modern conveniences. Easily reached on 
main line from Albany or New York to 
Boston via Springfield. Board, tuition, 
washing and mending, use of gymnasium, 
library and reading room, physical instrue- 
tion and dical attend , $260 a year. 
Furnished room and attendance extra. 

Send for catalogue to 

PREFECT OF STUDIES. 

















Seton Hall College 


South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
ef Grammar Course 








FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 














POPSET 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 





Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION... . 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading te the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY—Required fer entrance twe years of college work 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
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$i. Tharv’s College & Academ 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart. Beautifully located between Detroit 
and Toledo. A high standard maintained for sixty- 
five years in Culture, Education and Discipline. 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Prepara- 
tory. Special attention given to Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. University affilia- 
‘ion. Separate department for little girls. 





Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 
SHARON HILL DPLAWARE COUNTY. PA- 


ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 

tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 

limited, special care can be given to the for- 

mation of character and training of e child. 
ddress Moruzr Surzrior. 
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Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, N. Y. 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies 
Affiliated with the State University 
Prospectus Explains the Terms, etc, 


























Fer illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superies 
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A Christmas Offer 








REV. T. J. CAMPBELL, S. J. 


& loin Editor of AMERICA spent years of careful research 
in the preparation of this historic work. 


PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA 





Already 1000 sets have been disposed of at the usual prices. 








Until 


January 1st, 1913, we will ship these three splendid volumes to any part of 


the world 


FOR $5.00 POSTPAID 











VOLUME I 
Among 
the Iroquois 


AN INTERESTING STORY OF THE 
MISSIONARIES AMONG THE [ROQUOIS 
333 Pages 27 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 22 M2 


_ 480 Pages 





VOLUME II 
Among 
the Hurons 


TELLS THE Heroic Story OF 
DE BrEBEUF AND His ASSOCIATES 
24 Jllustrations 


Price $2. 








VOLUME III 


Among 
the Algonquins 


Tue EtHnic GRouP THAT FIGURED 

More EXTENSIVELY IN Our HISTORY 

THAN ANY OTHER INDIAN FAMILY 
336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price, $2.00 


By Mail 


By Mail 
20c. extra 


20c,. extra 


READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“For lovers of history and biography, of the 
adventurous, the heroic, and the saintly, there is 
much to attract the attention in this volume of over 
300 large, clearly printed pages.”—The Sacred 
Heart Review. 


“The adventures of most of the missionaries read 
like romances.”—The New York Herald. 


“This is a volume beautifully gotten out in every 
detail, intensely fascinating in its data, and highly 


“Even to those of other persuasions, ‘Among the 
Algonquins’ offers the opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid historical worth is 
matched by charm of style and vigor of concep- 
tion.”—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

“Tt is as entertaining to read the lives of such 
pioneers as to read the romances of Fenimore 
Cooper, and far more profitable.’—The Tablet 
(London. ) 

“One of the most interesting Catholic books we 


ee as a work of history."—The National have ever read.”—The Monitor (San Francisco.) 
1vernian. “It is a wonderful Story.”"—The New York 
“Vivid Sketches.”,—New York Press. Times. 
a _ 





The set is handsomely bound in pale green and gold; has over 
1000 pages, and is profusely illustrated. AS A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT IT CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 





THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 
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FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
The Rosary in Fine Jewels 
| 
In Real Stone nen Coradhon sab home 
No. A-3919, une in 14 kt. gold, 
length 20 inches, heavy Cross, $25.00 
ach. 
, Mounted in 10 kt. gold, $22.00 each. 


No. A-3227, mounted in 14 kt. rolled 
gold ptate, $8.00 each. 





In Imitation Stone —Amethyst, Crystal, Carnelian, em- 
erald, garnet, jade, jasper, mvonstone, topaz, turquoise and 
mother of pearl. 

Mounted in 14 kt. rolled gold plate, cross and ornamenta 


connections, roman gold finish. 
PRICES 
Five-Year Guarantee 
A-4619 16 inches long, - - $1.00 each 
A-4620 18 “ “ - - i 
Ten-Year Guarantee 
A-4621 16 inches long, - . $1.50 each 
A-4622 18 “ 2 - - a7 6“ 
Twenty-Year Guarantee 
A-4623 21 inches long, : - $2.50 each 


A Complete Catalogue on application 


New Models in Scapular Medals 


THE W. J. FEELEY COMPANY 


341 Fifth Avenue e 203 Eddy Street 
New York, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 











BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Order by mail enclosing remittance and any of the 
following books will be forwarded by mail postpaid. 


GOD OR CHAOS 
By Rev. Robert Kane, S.J. Fundamental Catholic Truths 
showing the existence of God or the disregard of all reason- 
ing in a clear, concise and bold manner. Cloth binding, 
crown Ove. Wet SABE. POCO... kccccccceccccsteuasnden $1.38 


THE DIVINE EDUCATOR 
By Rev. F. M. de Zulueta, S.J. An exceptionally good work 
on devotion to the Most Holy Eucharist and the practice of 
Frequent Communion, Cloth binding, 12mo. Net 50 cents. 
POMBE 603 0c ck 6a 06a dohtdnstsédodinnta shane tnseeusucs sours -60 


THE WATERS OF CONTRADICTION 
By Anna C. Minogue. fntiee of “Cardome” and “Bor- 
rowed from the Night.’ <A delightful novel of social life and 
romance of charming Southern people. Miss Minogue writes 
in a most interesting style and her characters are so real that 
the reader seems to become one of their companions, sharing 
their joys and disappointments. After reading it you neg 


recommend it to others. Cloth binding, 12mo, illustrated. 1.00 
JESUS ALL GOOD 

By Father Gallerani, S.J. Cloth binding...............++.. 50 

Eeieeite GE, GE GOMES voc cccccccasceccceiccescatas 1.00 
JESUS ALL GREAT 

By Father Gallerani, S.J. Cloth binding.................. .50 

 OeeeD De, GED GENS. ock oc kccdcdcccccscesdeentsas 1.00 
JESUS ALL HOLY 

By Father Gallerani, S.J. Cloth binding............+.+e0- .50 

eee OOOO ee 1.00 

These three charming books of devotional and spiritual read- 

ing are sold in sets. in cardboard case. The sets in cloth 

binding are $1.50 and in leatherette binding, gilt edges...... 3.00 


FOR SALE BY CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Address mail orders to 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


44 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


Department A 














The Church and 


Social Problems 


By REV. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 
(Associate Editor of AMERICA) 


A Book of supreme interest for every reader who would acquaint himself 
with the great issues of the day 


The following list of subjects treated will suffice to indicate the 


RICHNESS OF ITS CONTENTS 














PART IL. PART II. PART III. 
Socialism and the Church. So-called Christian: Socialism. Catholic Social Ideals. 
VIII Christ or Anti-Christ. XIX Tin Cini ond tale 
Preface: A View of the Field. IX Christian Socialism. yo 4 The Church and Labor 
I The T — xX The Christ of Socialism. Interests. 
7 oy se . Yo — XI Economic Christianity. XXI bay Church and Labor 
e Hostile Camp. } oe a rganization. 
: “oe XII Concept of Christ's King- | xxiz An Ideal Catholic Layman. 
III Pitfalls of Socialism. ee. XXIII  Windthorst as Social Re- 
IV Maneuvers of Socialism: XIII a. of the Early thee wee. 
. . indthorst and the Wo- 
: hoe re a XIV Wage System in the Gospel. man Problem. 
: ee a XV Scripture Thoughts on XXV Social Mission of Catholic 
V Training Schools of Revolu- Wealth. Women. 2 
tion. XVI __ Rich and Poor in the Scrip- XXXVI A DSi Ideal: Bishop 
VI Revisionism. =e XXVII_ Solidarism: A Christian 
re: XVII Did Christ Disregard Prop- Social Ss; oneme 
Vil Economic Determiniom, of erty Rights? XXVIII The Divine Remedy 
the Materialistic Concep- XVIII Church Fathers and Social XXIX Epilogue: Light in Dark- 
tion of History. Question. ness. 


Price $1.00—Postage 10 Cents 
THE AMERICA PRESS 59 East 83d Street - - NEW YORK 
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